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706 In the Day of the East Wind, etc. 


And meadows with their trampled 
green 
A tossing flood of brown was seen. 
And lo, the west wind blew. 


IN THE DAY OF THE EAST WIND. 
(The Siege of Leyden.) 
They looked across the level lands 
At daybreak as the sun arose; 


They wrung their bony, fleshless 
hands 

Distraught with watching for their 
foes. 


“Q God of Hosts,” the burghers said, 

“Send us help for we are sped, 

For we are starving, dying, dead.” 
And still the east wind blew. 


Said one, “The dykes are cut in vain, 
This east wind blows the water 
back. 
Yet were we dolts to yield to Spain, 
To face the thumb-screw and the 
rack. 
The east wind rakes the bitter sky, 
.The fields that should be swamped are 


dry, 
And we are left indeed to die.” 
And still the east wind blew. 


Said one, “What profits all this moan? 
Though we should die we trust in 
Him. 
A space, and ye shall yet be shown 
How He will teach our foes to 
swim! 
He holds the waters in His hand, 
And eke the winds at His command: 
Lo, He shall save the faithful land.” 
And still the east wind blew. 


They climbed once more the city wall 
With dragging feet, with listless 
feet; 
The pestilence was like a pall 
That hung above each silent stree... 
They scanned once more the Spanish 
line 
That ringed them like a_serpent’s 
spine, 
But out of Heaven there came no sign. 
And still the east wind blew. 


Yet lo, at eve, when hope was gone, 
The wind to westward veered 
around, 
It blew the salt sea-water on 
And swamped the Spaniard’s camp- 
ing ground. : 
At morn where trees and fields had 


beer 


With loaves and victuals weighted 
down, 
O the blessed wind and sea! 
The ships sailed into Leyden town 
And cast their loads upon the quay. 
O ye winds and waters praise 
God the Ancient of all Days, 
He who Leyden siege did raise. 
While the west wind blew. 
B. R. M. Hetherington. 
The Bookman. 





A CITY THOUGHT. 
Full often in the clattering Fleet, 
As through the crowd my way I 
press 
And mark the surging and the 
stress, . 
The myriad movements of the street, 


The hopes, the fears, the chafferings, 
As if this little life were all, 
The sudden, silent dome of Paul 
Will shock me to eternal things. 


Falls round me like an ebbing sea 
The jarring clamor of the throng, 
And for a moment I belong 

To God alone, Who fashioned me. 

H. M. 
The British Review. 


THESE UNTUNEFUL TIMES. 


Too hard it is to sing 
In these untuneful times, 
When only coin can ring, 
And no one cares for rhymes! 


Alas! for him who climbs 
To Aganippe’s spring: 
Too hard it is to sing 
In these untuneful times! 


His kindred clip his wing; 
His feet the critic limes; 
If Fame her laurel bring, 
Old age his forehead rimes: 
Too hard it is to sing 
In these untuneful times! 
Austin Dobson. 
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THE CHARACTER AND GENIUS OF MR. LLOYD GEORGE. 


How is Mr. Lioyd George to be 
diagnosed? We may judge him by 
his faults—his liability to speak with- 
cut adequate knowledge of all that 
relates to his subject, his intellectual 
limitations, his self-assertiveness bor- 
dering on audacity and recklessness, 
his failure to yield to the logic of facts 
when the time for yielding has come. 
Or we may judge him by his excel- 
lences—his gifts of oratory and of 
strategy, his power of endurance, his 
genius for imparting and restoring 
courage, his resourcefulness and his 
determination to keep himself in 
evidence and to compel the recognition 
of his powers. Or we may strike at 
the average between the two extremes 
by balancing up his strength and his 
weakness, and thus seek to frame a 


consistent theory of his character and - 


genius, free from party bias or per- 
sonal motive. 

Of the thousand and one men who 
have come in contact with him, or 
who have carefully studied his ideas, 
disposition, and political achievements, 
every one has very marked impres- 
sions, though they all differ more or 
less in their estimate of the national 
value of his career and the quality of 
his statesmanship. This sharp diver- 
gence of views entertained by his 
fellow-countrymen as to his wisdom 
or unwisdom, his patriotism or want 
of patriotism, his conscientiousness or 
want of conscientiousness, is not un- 
usual in the case of politicians who 
have taken such distinctive positions 
in the political world. This he shares, 
more or less, in common with men 
like Disraeli, Gladstone, Chamberlain, 
and other great Parliamentarians one 
might name, But there is one pecu- 
liarity about this divergence of views 
regarding Mr. Lloyd George. He has 


made different impressions upon the 
same people at different times. Not 
only have his particular) qualities ap- 
pealed to some and estranged others; 
he has attracted and repelled the same 
people alternately, and he continues 
to do so as he unfolds his ideas and 
develops his personality. He has 
been a constant source of surprise and 
bewilderment, causing the same peeple 
to bless and to denounce him in turns. 
The riddle still remains. But no body 
of men, whatever their opinions, or 
whatever may be the complexion of 
their political convictions, have been 
able to ignore or to suppress him. As 
Lord Lansdowne once said, “The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer offers a 
large field for criticism, not only in his 
Parliamentary statements, but in his 
speeches out of doors.” If he has not 
always added to the amenities, he has 
always added to the interest of public 
life; he has succeeded in making him- 
self the perpetual talk of the political 
world. In some Welsh estimates of 
him he has been ranked with Chatham 
and Gladstone—greater than Gladstone 
in some respects. He has been classed 
with Burke, and more than favorably 
compared with all the great British 
statesmen during the past two centur- 
jes, because, as it is claimed, his 
character and principles will bear 
keener scrutiny and sifting than most, 
it not all of them. His purposes, we 
are told, are purer than those of Fox 
and Sheridan, and his tactics cleaner, 
more creditable, and less unscrupulous 
than those of Disraeli. Though these 
estimates are, in a large measure, the 
fruit of racial pride and uncontrolled 
emotionalism, they are not without 
their significance, for the reason that 
Mr. Lloyd George himself is not unin- 
fluenced by them. They have em- 
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boldened him in his course of action, 
have fed his vanity, and they form 
one of the sources of the superb dis- 
regard which he has so often shown 
of English opinion. He _ studiously 
cultivates the good will and good 
opinion of his fellow-countrymen; he 
knows their foibles and their weak- 
nesses, and how to mould them to his 
own way of thinking. Their intense 
devotion to him goes far to explain 
his lordly attitude, and his undismayed 
fortitude in moments of crisis and 
in the face of censures from without. 

As to the comparison with Disraeli, 
there is undoubtedly a striking resem- 
blance in some important respects. 
Judging them by their deliverances 
during the earlier years of their polit- 
ical career we find the same peculiar 
way of looking at political questions, 
the same inventiveness, and the same 
seeming independence of their re 
spective parties. As Disraeli had to 
drop a few of his old tenets when he 
finally made his choice, so Mr. Lloyd 
George found it convenient to abandon 
his distinctively Welsh ideas, and take 
his regular place in the main Liberal 
army, when he was advised by Sir 
William Harcourt to recede from his 
position as a free lance and prepare 
himself for higher things. This sud- 
den break with the past on the part of 
Mr. Lloyd George was far from being 
a natural development. To set it 
down as a want of principle would be 
too severe a criticism. But it was 
mainly due to self-interested consider- 
ations and to political calculations. 
He was too ambitious to rest content 
in a private or an isolated position. 
He loved Wales dearly, but he loved 
ambition more, and he has been an 
arch opportunist all his life. Mr. 
Asquith has had to lean heavily upon 
him, as Lord Derby had to lean on 
Disraeli, and both’men entered the 
House of Commons at a time when 
their respective parties were in need 


of fresh blood. Indeed, this was one of 
the subsidiary causes that contributed 
to the rapid rise of both. Neither 
Disraeli nor Mr. Lloyd George had 
the advantages of a collegiate or a 
tniversity training, and had to rely 
entirely on their own intelligence and 
self-confidence. The aristocracy have 
been as suspicious of Mr. Lloyd George 
ag they once were of Disraeli, and he 
bas not found it easy, any more than 
did Disraeli, to induce certain sections 
of his party to assimilate some of his 
ideas. Like Disraeli, Mr. Lloyd George 
has the innate gift of making himself 
agreeable, and of imparting his spirit 
of hopefulness to those who are polit- 
ically associated with him. Both 
found it necessary to draw public at- 
tention to themselves. The close affin- 
ity between Disraeli’s mentality and 
the rest of his character, which was 
one of the main sources of his power, 
is one of the characteristics that dis- 
tinguishes Mr. Lloyd George. His 
courage has been equal to the keen- 
ness of his intellect, his will power 
has been equal to the enormity of the 
tasks that he has undertaken, and his 
endurance has kept pace with his 
emotions. Without this harmonious 
blend of mental powers and personal 
qualities it would have been impossible 
for him to preserve his balance, and 
to retain, much less increase, his in- 
fluence. Thus it is that Mr. Lloyd 
George has been able to maintain an 
unshaken front in the face of over- 
whelming odds, and to reappear even 
with added strength, after every 
period of eclipse and apparent humil- 
iation. 

Like Disraeli, Mr. Lloyd George 
possesses that form of ambition that 
cannot afford to be too scrupulous. 
I would not go bail for Mr. Lloyd 
George’s methods, to say nothing of 
bis urbanity, in case he were contra- 
dicted or any serious attempts were 
made to thwart him. Defied or de 
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feated one way, he. would resort to 
another, and he would not be as 
mindful of his language as good 
breeding would require, or of his tac- 
tics as the traditions of public life 
would demand. If his old associates, 
and even those who had been his 
helpers in the days of small things, 
stood in his way or failed to go the 
whole length, he would discard them 
with the same agility as he would 
turn his face towards new friendships. 
He has strong intuitive powers, and 
he igs quick to discover the persons 
and the opinions that may help him— 
to go further. He often says more 
than he means, but never says what 
he does not mean, and never dissem- 
bles for the purpose of misleading the 
public as to his real intentions. 

It has been said of Disraeli that the 
“non-ratiocinative quality of his think- 
ing was a source both of strength and 
of weakness. This is eminently 
true of Mr. Lloyd George. He reaches 
his conclusions through his imagina- 
tive faculties, not by any process of 
bard and close reasoning. Of logic 
he knows but little, and when he 
attempts, which he seldom does, to 
establish his case by logic, he never 
scores. But if he cannot demonstrate 
the truth, the soundness, or¢ the ra- 
tionality of his propositions, he can 
make it difficult very often for his 
adversaries to disprove them. He 
has the gift of raillery, of invective, 
and of conciliation, that enables him 
to appease his opponents for the time 
being, or to cover them with ridicule, 
and to give the impression that what- 
ever may be the defects of his own 
schemes, they are better than anything 
his critics have to offer as a substi- 
tute. When he cannot grapple with 
his opponents’ argument, he can take 
refuge in irrelevancy, and switch off 
the discussion in some other direction. 
He has the capacity of exhibiting ac- 
quaintance with matters beyond his 


reach, and of conveying the impression 
that he possesses greater economic 
knowledge than is warranted either 
by his training or by his experience. 
This is an art that has to be culti- 
vated, and which comes with long 
Parliamentary discipline. His strong 
note of personal assertiveness, couched 
in democratic language, with a touch 
of unction, is often made to serve 
the purposes of argument; it prevents 
unrefiecting and untrained audiences 
from analyzing him as he goes along. 
Like Disraeli, he has the knack of 
exaggerating the power of his own 
intelligence, and he is uncontrolled by 
fear either of foe or of failure. He 
has no more regard for the principles 
of political conduct than Disraeli had. 
He has not made for himself a repu- 
tation for accuracy. His word would 
not be accepted with the same readi- 
ness or confidence as the word of Mr. 
Asquith or Mr. Balfour. Not that he 
is wanting in the sense of right and 
wrong; he has a strong sense of right 
and wrong, notably so when he is 
attacking the privileged classes and 
vested interests. He has a stronger 
sense of fair play and of the propriety 
of language when he is attacked than 
when he attacks. Having won his 
spurs in opposition, he is the first to 
resent opposition. When nothing can 
be gained by cpnciliation, and he has 
his war-paint on, he hits hard, and is 
not very choice in his expressions. 

In criticising the action of Lord Lon- 

donderry as Minister of Education, 

be called him a “plucked Marquis,” 

because, it appears, he had failed to 

pass an examination in college. 

Speaking of Mr. Brodrick, now Lord 

Midleton, he said, “Why, there is not 

a little grocery store in Cardiff that 
would engage Mr. Brodrick as an 

assistant.” Vituperation, we are told, 

seldom succeeds, but it has succeeded 

in the case of Mr. Lloyd George. It 

served to draw attention to himself, 
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which has been partly a necessity in 
his case. It served to impress his 
individuality upon the people. Noth- 
ing so fascinates the masses as to see a 
man equal to every fortune and able 
to maintain himself against superior 
powers and superior numbers. 

Like Disraeli, he has great faith in 
the power of words, and he has to 
such an extent become the victim of 
his own phrases and epigrammatic 
sentences that he more often than not 
looks at facts in the light of the mean- 
ing which his words have attached 
to them. If men are shocked by the 
violence of his language, he is amused, 
yet his nature is essentially friendly. 
He has great love of merry mischief, 
and ‘he carries his brain in his tongue. 
This is part of his charm with the 
democracy. 

His interests are more human than 
philosophic or literary—in men and 
as they relate to men’s interests. He 
has not pursued knowledge, and what 
knowledge he has is of a general and 
a practical kind. He values it in so 
far as it can be made effective in 
practical politics. As Disraeli suffered 
from his Hebrew, so has Mr. Lloyd 
George suffered from his Welsh origin, 
and he has the same _ burning, 
exultant pride of race as Disraeli had. 
Blood is the groundwork of character 
and intelligence, and Mr. Lloyd George 
eannot be understood apart from his 
origin and his early environment. His 
most effective qualities are his Welsh 
qualities. He once complained in one 
of his speeches that he had been at- 
tacked on the ground of his nationality. 
Speaking at Plymouth, January 8th, 
1910, he said: “My Welsh nature is 
my best inheritance. The crown of 
ignominy which some place on my 
head is the fact that I am a Welshman. 
I glory in it! I am a Welshman be- 
fore everything. I am indebted to my 
ancestors for my love of the people. 
Democracy has been in our blood fo: 


twelve centuries, and it will take 
more than twelve centuries to have 
it out.” 

We have been asked, “Why should 
Mr. Lloyd George resent being called 
a Welshman?’ Because, I presume, 
of the reproach that it suggests. Well 
he may, for, as he implies, the attri- 
butes that have given Him his strength 
and his career its peculiar effectiveness 
are his Welsh attributes. By these I 
mean his sensitive imagination, his 
gift of ready and expressive speech, 
his humor, his reforming zeal, his in- 
tense passion, and his personal interest 
in religion or in the poetic side of reli- 
gion, and his ardent ethical spirit. 
These are peculiarly Welsh qualities, 
and they are the qualities which Mr. 
Lloyd George has brought into play 
in the domain of British politics. The 
novelty and the charm of these quali- 
ties, of which he is so eloquent an ex- 
ponent, greatly heightened the interest 
that he created. If his advent into 
the realm of British statesmanship 
taught anything, it taught, or rather 
emphasized, the truth that our common 
Empire is Anglo-Celtic, not Anglo- 
Saxon. His root-power lies in a cer- 
tain fund of aboriginal force—a purely 
Welsh force. Herein is the particular 
contribution of Wales to Imperial in- 
terests. It is to emphasize the ethical 
side of both home and foreign politics. 

When we come to examine the qual- 
ity and furnishing of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s intellect, it is eminently in- 
teresting and practical. It is not an 
intellect that can be referred to any 
category, being exceptionally peculiar 
in its way of looking at questions, and 
in its method of application. So much 
of Mr. Lloyd George’s time has been 
spent in attacking measures, in abusing 
€ukes and landlords, in disturbing 
vested interests and existing social 
conditions, that many have brought 
themselves to believe that his intellect 
is purely critical, if not destructive. 
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This is a narrow and a mistaken view. 
The Insurance Act alone affords ample 
evidence that there is a positive and a 
constructive side to his intellect. 
Whatever views may prevail as to its 
inferiority to the German system, from 
which he undoubtedly borrowed his 
ideas, and what differences of opinion 
there may be as to the manner in 
which it was brought into action, and 
rushed through the Commons, and 
sent to the Lords at a time when 
discussion was impossible, no such 
social scheme was ever before pre- 
sented to the British public, nothing 
so vast and so complex. It was so 
complex and so altered in its form 
during its passage through Parliament 
that it is questionable whether many 
members really understood it, or 
whether Mr. Lloyd George himself 
had a full grasp of all the interests 
that were involved when it became 
law. The scheme will have to be 
amended, and as time goes on it will 
have to be enlarged and perfected in 
order to keep pace with the intricate 
and ever-widening movements of Brit- 
ish industry. But the principles, 
character, and framework of the 
scheme will remain, and remain as an 
enduring monument to the genius and 
constructive ability of its author. 

If Mr. Lloyd George’s intellect is 
interesting and practical, being mainly 
directed to controversial and imme- 
diate issues, it is not likely to suffer 
from the load of learning it has to 
carry, for the burden of real knowledge 
is very light. His erudition is neither 
accurate nor extensive. Mr. Lloyd 
George has not a good acquaintance 
with English political philosophers, 
and he has had practically no oppor- 
tunity of familiarizing himself with 
the arts and the history of other na- 
tions. For the pursuit of abstract 
truth he has neither the taste nor the 
aptitude. He does not generally give 
the impression of being an uneducated 


man, but it is always clear that the 
range of his intellectual interest is 
narrow. Strict and close inquiry into 
historical facts is not one of his strong 
points. He makes up for unreliabil- 
ity, for want of completeness, and for 
lack of appreciation of the whole phe- 
nomena of his case, by the brilliancy 
of his ornamentation. Such is his 
native shrewdness, his political saga- 
city, and his gift for manceuvre that 
he can circumvent and ultimately 
defeat far weightier, abler, and more 
experienced, though less dexterous 
and less unscrupulous, statesmen than 
himself. 

He is a direct refutation of the belief 
that once prevailed—a belief amount- 
ing almost to a superstition—that un- 
less &@ man has been to one of our 
great public schools or to a university, 
he is unfitted to cope with great 
economic and _ political problems. 
Throughout the eighteenth and a great 
part of the nineteenth century young 
men of abilities who aspired to polit- 
ical eminence were carefully trained 
for their task. Most of the pre-Vic- 
torian statesmen of first rank were 
historically educated, though in later 
years a few historically ignorant men 
occupied prominent public positions. 
But the leaders on both sides have 
generally been versed in the history 
and political development of England. 
The problems are vaster to-day, and 
the facts more numerous. What is 
true of England is also true of the 
general politics of Burope on an 
infinitely larger scale. Mr. Lloyd 
George does not possess that knowl- 
edge of Buropean politics which is, 
or ought to be, essential to a man’ who 
aspires to the highest office under the 
British Crown. There are many, and 
among them men who are not un- 
friendly to Mr. Lloyd George, who 
have uncomfortable reflections at the 
prospect before the country. But the 
English people in general to-day do 
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not concern themselves as to what 
education political leaders have re- 
ceived, or as to the extent of their 
acquaintance with the historical de- 
velopment of their own country, or as 
to how far they have mastered the 
general politics of Europe or are 
qualified by temperament and expert- 
ence to handle delicate and compli- 
cated diplomatic situations. The 
qualities that have enabled Mr. Lloyd 
George to harness the democracy to 
his chariot are his popular qualities, 
and the masses have bowed to the 
influence which he has acquired, be- 
cause they have persuaded them- 
selves that it is deserved. 

Times have changed, and the de- 
mocracy of this generation does not 
measure a man’s fitness for a promi- 
nent political position by his educa- 
tion, or education in its technical 
sense. This has its good as well as 
its bad side. Education is necessarily 
limited by the inherent nature of the 
educated material. Whatever environ- 
ment education may create, it can- 
not make a “silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear.” The function of education is to 
cause to be expressed the potential 
elements inherent in the individual. 
Education cannot command genius, 
and cannot negotiate it. Education 
restricts genius, so does Christianity— 
in certain directions. Education in 
itself is not a completely adequate 
instrument of individual or of race 
culture. The belief that it is rests 
upon the Tamarckicn theory of the 
transmission of acquired characteris- 
tics by heredity. But the Lamarckian 
theory does not correspond with the 
broad facts. Most naturalists are 
agreed that the transmission of ac- 
quired qualities is unproved. It is 
considered possible for acquired con- 
stitutional changes to be transmitted, 
or to produce secondary effects upon 
the offspring. Education makes no 


definite contribution; it merely multi- 
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plies or divides the potentialities, and 
these potentialities constitute limited 
conditions, which no amount of edu- 
cation can transcend. It is when we 
consider the potentialities given by 
inheritance that we come to the root 
of the matter, and it is here that we 
touch the essence of the problem 
which Mr. Lloyd George presents. 
He owes nothing to wealth or station 
in life. In his youth he had no access 
to what is commonly called “good 
society”; he was not privileged to 
exchange views with eminent and 
Polished men. His library was small 
and his means scanty. Rumor has 
given very interesting accounts of the 
fraternal loyalty, affection, and self- 
sacrifice by which Mr. William George 
—the Chancellor’s brother—has con- 
tributed to the Chancellor’s course of 
action and his rise to eminence. Mr. 
Lloyd George owes nothing to his 
early environment in the sense in 
which environment is here used. How, 
therefore, are we to account for his 
success? We account for it on the 
ground that he was born with the 
right material—the silver and the 
diamonds were there. By silver and 
diamonds I mean brains, the gift of 
eloquence, resolution, adroitness, im- 
rerturbable confidence, the power to 
diffuse his ideas, ambition, tenacity of 
purpose, a vehement individuality, 
that is to say, a consciousness of his 
own powers and a determination to 
assert them, and to claim his length 
and breadth of rights, and length and 
breadth of rights for his countrymen. 
These are priceless gifts, and when 
worked upon by religious influences, 
as was the case in his youth and 
early manhood, and strengthened by 
wise domestic surroundings, they 
make the possessor of such gifts in- 
vincible. The interest he has taken 
in Welsk religion is more than an 
imaginative interest, or what may be 
called an historical interest; it has 
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been, and is, personal. Thus it Is 
that his development has not been 
purely on intellectual lines, and that 
he has not been wanting in seriousness 
and in religious reverence. 


There are several important exam- 
ples one might quote in refutation of 
the belief that education, in the sense 
that education has been understood, 
is essential to those who aspire to be 
the rulers and arbiters of the destiny 
of their country. Lincoln had barely 
six months’ education; he never at- 
tended a college or university. He 
studied grammar by the fitful gleam 
of the open fire, and mastered Buclid 
after he had attained his majority. 
His library consisted of few books— 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress, and Alsop’s Fables. On such read- 
ing he founded a pure and classical 
style. It is related of him that he 
would ride fifty miles after the day’s 
work was done to borrow a book 
which he wanted to read. The hearts 
of all nations have been touched by 
the career and the marvellous achieve- 
ments of the man who was a common 
laborer, rail-splitter, clerk in a village 
store, deputy surveyor—for which 
position he qualified himself after re- 
ceiving the appointment—captain in 
the Black Hawk War, postmaster of 
such an insignificant village that he 
jocularly said he carried the office in 
his hat, a member of the State Legis- 
lature, and so poor when he first en- 
tered that body that the clothes he 
wore and tife horse he rode as he 
journeyed were paid for with borrowed 
money, and a country lawyer with a 
library of about twenty-two volumes 
when he was elected to the Presi- 
dency. He held no creed, he was not 
even associated with any form of 
religion, yet his noble character was 
modelled upon the Sermon on the 
Mount, and there was about him a 
strange mystery—something remote, 


almost supernatural. One marvels at 
the perfection of his style, its exquisite 
literary quality, its strength and sim- 
plicity, and its tremendous sweep— 
scriptural, instructive, free from in- 
discretion, pretence, and ambiguity. 
The speech which he delivered on that 
grey November day, on that blood- 
stained field of Gettysburg, only took 
three minutes to deliver, but, as an 
English writer said, it is the one 
masterpiece of the nineteenth-century 
oratory which will stand the classic 
test of time. Examples could be mul- 
tiplied from the history of our own 
country in the case of such men as 
John Bright, Cobden, Lord Beacons- 
field, and Mr. Asquith, the present 
Prime Minister. He entered Parlia- 
ment while only an ordinary “junior” 
at the Bar, at the age of thirty-four, 
and he did not take “silk” until the 
year 1890; and yet in 1892, without 
any previous experience of official 
life, he found himself Home Secre- 
tary! Hard work, clear thinking, and 
grit won the day for him at an ex- 
ceptionally early age. 

Mr. Asquith is not, however, such 
a conspicious example as Mr. Lloyd 
George, and two statesmen with less 
affinity in character and in tempera- 
ment it would be difficult to find. A 
comparison of the two recalls the in- 
teresting speculation of Lord Rosebery 
regarding the influence of tempera- 
ment as affecting success in political 
life. The comparison which suggested 
this psychological reflection was one 
between the two great Sir Roberts— 
Walpole and Peel. “Walpole,” Lord 
Rosbery writes, “belonged to the school 
of the cold blood, and Peel to fhe 
warm.” “This,” he adds, “is perhaps 
the most important touchstone in the 
character of statesmen, and success 
usually is with the colder tempera- 
ment.” To this general conclusion 
there are exceptions—notably Mr. 
Gladstone. The rule has been again. 
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betrayed in the case of Mr. Lloyd 
George. 

Where, therefore, are we to look 


for the sources of his charm and 
power? Not in the compass of his 
intellectual faculties, though within 
its range his intellect is a very power- 
ful weapon; it is keen, incisive, adap- 
table, and highly ingenious, and its 
imaginative quality gives it a certain 
force and picturesqueness. Not in 
the dignity that he has added to Brit- 
ish public life; he seems curiously de- 
ficient in this quality. _ Not in the 
literary merit of his speeches; brilliant 
and imaginative as many of them 
are, they will not be read or studied 
as permanent lessons of political wis- 
dom. Some of them contain a few 
choice phrases which writers of dis- 
tinction might well wish ‘they had 
coined, but his speeches are not suffi- 
ciently weighty in thought, rich enough 
in their phraseology, and chastened 
enough to ‘be of enduring interest. 
Judged by the immediate influence his 
speeches have exercised and the pro- 
found impression they have created, 
they will take first rank, but as litera- 
ture they will have no value. They 
are too redundant, too personal, too 
low in level of purity and grace, and 
too conjectural in reasoning and in 
argument. Not in his guarded atti- 
tude towards ancient institutions, or 
the traditions of political life, or in 
his respect for facts, or for the inter- 
ests of others. Such is the fervor of 
his reforming zeal that he fails to give 
due cousideration to all the risks in- 
volved in disturbing existing social 
and political arrangements. Of the 
weak points in his character and 
statesmanship this probably is the 
gravest, and the one that gives rise 
to the greatest apprehension. The 
theories which he formed in early life 
regarding the place and relation of our 
ancient institutions, and the preju- 


ices, even contempt, which he cher- 
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ished against the landed gentry and 
the aristocracy in general, he has re- 
tained and cultivated even when ex- 
perience ought to have taught him 
how untenable many of his earlier 
theories are. 

There are secondary causes that 
have been no inconsiderable factors 
in his rapid rise to power and fame. 
A man of his audacity, ambition, ab- 
norma! self-confidence, and vehemence 
amounting almost to recklessness, a 
recklessness which has more than once 
threatened his undoing, needed a 
friend, and Fortune, true to her nurs- 
ling, has always come to his rescue. 
She has watched over him, and 
brought light out of darkness when the 
darkness seemed impenetrable. Indeed, 
he himself has claimed that Provi- 
dence is on his side. Well he might. 
Again, his entrance into political life 
coincided with a period when his own 
party was in need of a man of his 
stamp. New forces were forging to 
the front, Socialism was fast issuing 
in despotism, the reaction against 
Cobdenism was making rapid head- 
way, and the old Liberalism had be- 
come practically insolvent. The choice 
had to be made between Socialism and 
a new type of Liberalism. The meas- 
ures that were discussed in the Com- 
mons when he entered it were meas- 
ures that appealed to a man of his 
mentality and temperament, and he 
soon made himself indispensable to his 
party. 

Among the primary causes is his 
vndoubted gift of oratory. It is diffi- 
cult to define what constitutes true 
oratory—aptness of speech, quickness 
of wit, wealth of imagery, humor, 
irony, satire, invective—all these quali- 
ties, desirable and important though 
they may be, are not sufficient of 
themselves to move audiences and to 
arouse men to action. An orator must 
touch the emotions; he must be able to 
convince, to convey the impression 
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that he himself acts from conviction, 
and that he speaks out of the fulness 
of his own heart. These character- 
istics are the characteristics of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s oratory—when at his 
best. He possesses in an eminent de- 
gree the truest index of eloquence, 
viz., the power of touching the emo- 
tions. Added to his gift of oratory is 
his supreme gift as a debater. He 
has an intuitive perception of the 
weakest point in his adversary’s ar- 
mor, and when he cannot prove his 
own case, he can make it difficult for 
his opponent to show that he has no 
case. He knows exactly what to 
say to disconcert his critics. He never 
fears to give or to accept battle, and 
is quick to see the political significance 
of any incident or movement. He has 
the knack of making the best and the 
most of every issue that may be 
raised, however sudden or unexpected. 
His capacity for feeling is very strong, 
and the susceptibility of his imagina- 
tion is very keen, and when deeply 
moved he can invest his treatment and 
clothe his utterances with dignity and 
with elevation. He has the capacity 
of throwing the whole weight of his 
intense nature into the pursuit of his 
object, and never dismayed by opposi- 
tion, never disheartened by difficulties, 
never at a loss for a suitable repartee, 
always able to switch off the main 
point when very hard pressed, cling- 
ing with grim tenacity to his object, 
even when that object seems unat- 
tainable. He is not justly free from 
the reproach of flattering the multitude 
for personal and political ends, but 
though a typical Celt, he knows how 
the English are sometimes moved by 
their emotions, and he knows how to 
play upon their imagination by appeal- 
ing to their love of liberty and justice. 
He realizes the value of moral forces, 
and he knows how to appeal to them, 
and how to bring them into play when 
the necessity arises. They are the 
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counters, as are his phrases, with 
which he often fights his battles. It is 
this gift, coupled with his intense 
moral earnestness, that has lifted him 
out of the line of a mere party leader 
and invested him with the glamor of 
a great social] and political reformer. 

What are the results of his actions 
upon the course of events in Great 
Britain? This is the real test of his 
power and place in history. How 
would it have been if he had not lived, 
or had not been associated with Brit- 
ish politics? The results are far- 
reaching and in some respects momen- 
tous. British politics will never again 
be the same, and the historian will 
mark a new epoch from the date of 
his advent to office and power. If he 
did not create, he precipitated the con- 
stitutional crisis which ended the veto 
of the House of Lords. He has made 
& political issue of our national econ- 
omy, created new sources of wealth by 
the introduction of an entirely new 
system of taxation, and opened up new 
sources of happiness for the people. 
He has augmented the desires of the 
people, and increased their dissatis- 
faction with their social and political 
environment, and he has instilled into 
the moral consciousness of the democ- 
cracy a new ethical spirit. He has 
prolonged the life of the Free Trade 
system by discovering new sources of 
revenue for the nation, and he has 
stemmed the tide of Socialism by the 
adoption of a philosophy of politics 
lying midway between Socialism and 
Individualism. He has enlarged and 
moralized the sphere of the State over 
areas which had hitherto been seques- 
trated and zealously guarded by the 
theory of the rights of property. He 
has rehabilitated Liberalism by mak- 
ing a new application of Liberal prin- 
ciples, or, as he himself would state 
it, by carrying Liberal principles to 
their logical issue. That he has a 
measure of greatness in him is un- 
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questionable, for gifts rarer than the 
gifts of courage, or of strategy, or the 
possession of a penetrating and a flexi- 
ble intellect are needed to enable a 
man to stand the long and trying test 
to which he has been subjected. Not 
only has he held his own, but he has 
actually strengthened his character, 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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and has compelled his generation to 
judge him by a standard different from 
that which is ordinarily applied. How 
great he will become depends upon 
how long he will live, and what mys- 
teries there are still concealed beneath 
the wizard robe of Fortune. 

J. Vyrnaoy Morgan. 





THE OPTIMISM OF IBSEN. 


The average man—that_ elusive 
creature whom we are always quoting 
and never meeting in the flesh— 
stands notoriously helpless before any- 
thing new, in literature or elsewhere, 
until a convenient label has been 
found for it. This craving to connect 
all novelty with the already familiar 
is not in itself an evil. On the con- 
trary, it expresses a wholesome de- 
mand for system and classification, 
without which orderly thinking would 
be unimaginable. What of evil there 
may be in it springs from a lazy in- 
clination to believe that such a label, 
whether rightly applied or not, has the 
power to dispose of the matter once 
for all, and to the exclusion of every- 
thing not directly indicated in the la- 
bel itself. Because the element of 
originality was so strong in his work, 
Ibsen has been the victim of the proc- 
ess just described to an extraordinary 
Gegree. And among the typical labels 
employed for his quick and easy dis- 
posal, that of “pessimist” has always 
been put on with an extra coating of 
glue. 

Now I do not overlook Ibsen’s all 
too frequent display of “a gloomy, 
woe-begotten view”; nor that ominous 
inward rage which at times made his 
bitterness almost unendurable. I do 
not pretend that his spirit was gay 
or his tone sprightly—although the 
saving salt of humor was his, and 


sometimes made him write with a 


merry, mischievous twinkle in his eye. 
No, I wish simply to point out a few 
things, rarely remembered, which to 
me are suggestive of a light quite dif- 
ferent from that in which he is com- 
monly seen and read. For not only 
do I believe that he always faced his 
own life, as well as that of the race, 
with unflinching honesty and courage, 
but I believe also that he gradually 
fought his way, through years of 
doubt bordering on despair, to a faith 
that cannot but awaken high hopes in 
those who feel the prophetic note in 
all his visioning. 


I. 

Ibsen was thirty-five when he wrote 
The Pretenders. At that “midway sta- 
tion of his life,” like Dante, he found 
himself in a dark wood—nay, in a 
veritable jungle of adversity, discour- 
agement, misunderstanding, and dis- 
tress. His worldly affairs were at 
their worst—so hopeless that solicitous 
friends planned a living for him in 
the Custom House service: the same 
service that, a decade or so earlier, 
had procured for Hawthorne a breath- 
ing spell from the intense pressure of 
the struggle for existence. Ibsen had 
already produced eight plays—a feat 
sufficient in itself to give him a unique 
position in the literary history of Nor- 
way up to that time. Yet it is 
questionable whether, at any other 
time in his career, with its constant 
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ebb and flow of popular esteem, he 
had to encounter such embittered 
hostility on the part of public opinion. 
The fury aroused by The League of 
Youth, or Ghosts, may have been more 
tempestuous, but that which Love's 
Comedy called down upon his head had 
more of venom in it because still 
mixed with contempt. 

Almost antipodal to his own fortune 
was that of his younger friend, fellow- 
fighter and rival, the sanguine, en- 
thusiastic self-assured Bjérnson. At 
that moment, when it seemed as if 
his own part in the creation of a mod- 
ern national literature might become 
wholly subordinate, he turned into 
himself with a question more serious 
than any other one propounded in his 
plays. For what he asked on this oc- 
casion—and only this one time—con- 
cerned not himself as the part of a 
greater whole, but himself alone, as 
a unit: it concerned him not as a theo- 
retical or typical individual, but as 
that most concretely embodied person- 
ality, Henrik Ibsen. 

It must always remain one of the 
bright spots in his life-history—as 
well as in the history of mankind’s up- 
ward struggle from primitive self- 
assertion to civilized self-surrender— 
that, in this moment of supreme mis- 
giving, Ibsen was able to speak with 
courage as to his own fortune, and 
without jealousy or malice toward the 
friend whom he deemed happier and 
more successful than himself—the 
friend in whose likeness he created 
the never-doubting, sunlit figure of 
King Haakon. The lesson of the play 
as it now lies before us might be 
summed up thus: the only proof of a 
mission from above lies in its fulfil- 
ment; the mere doubt is fatal; and if 
there be any proof possible prior to 
the victorjous deed, it must be sought 
in the faith which makes this deed an 
accomplished fact. Out of the writing 
of that play Ibsen came with a new 
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and stronger spirit, akin to that which 
Tennyson once described:— 


“He fought his doubts and gathered 
strength, 

He would not make his judgment 
blind, 

He faced the spectres of the mind 

And laid them: thus he came at length 

To feel a stronger faith his own.” 


Il. 


In Peer Gynt, fhe figure which bears 
more significance to me than anything 
else in the play is that of the Button 
Moulder waiting for Peer’s soul 
at the cross-roads. In this slyly hu- 
morous presentation of death I find as 
much true hopefulness as in Peer’s 
ultimate home-coming to the faithful 
Solveyg. Death, as a rule, does not 
wear a very tragical aspect in Ibsen’s 
works. The ease with which he sum- 
mons it to end the drama of life 
seems to indicate that he may re- 
spect, but does not fear it. Here we 
have to count with an inheritance 
from the old sagas and the traditional 
Norse spirit of high-headed surrender 
to the inevitable—an inheritance 
which sets Ibsen strikingly apart from 
other makers of nineteenth-century 
literature. Tolstoy and Turgeniev, 
Zola and Maupassant, to mention only 
a few notable examples, could not take 
their eyes off that end to which all 
flesh must come. They were con- 
stantly betraying the fear that was 
ever quivering in their hearts. Tol- 
stoy, the biggest of them all, wrote in 
his fiftieth year: “I saw only one thing 
—death; everything else was a lie.” 

Of this trembling attitude no trace 
is to be found in Ibsen. He recognizes 
that the appearance of death brings 
with it a certain finality that gives 
to such a moment a weight not inher- 
ent in the other moments leading up 
to it. What man does at the risk of 
death is proof conclusive of his soul’s 
orientation: thus we may formulate 
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the innermost thought that dictates 
Ibsen’s general attitude toward a 
principle which, in Little Eyolf, he has 
almost lovingly named “the grey com- 
rade.” To Earl Skule, to Brand, to 
Hedda, to Solness, to Borkman, to 
Ikubek—to all his foiled seekers after 
an ideal, death comes as an escape 
from what would be immeasurably 
more tragical. Among them, Bork- 
man is the only one who seems to 
meet unsympathetic *punishment at 
the hands of the author—and this pun- 
ishment consists, not in the death 
which overtakes him so gently at last, 
but in the long postponement of its 
coming when life had already been 
tapped of its sustaining interest. 

The death of Hedwig in The Wild 
Duck is an unmitigated kindness——no 
less great than that which sends the 
avalanche to save Brand and Rubek 
from a shadow-existence stripped of 
all ideals. To see this, we have only 
to consider the life Hedwig otherwise 
would have been doomed to live, even 
when we leave aside her blindness 
and the torturing doubt cast upon her 
birth. She would, were she to live on, 
spend her whole existence in the serv- 
ice of an arch-egoist who would al- 
ways make believe that he was serv- 
ing her. By such unworthy object 
her rich fount of sweet love would be 
wholly usurped. Of course, she might 
find a certain happiness in such a sur- 
render, made more complete by her 
infirmity, but how caly we—viewing 
her case with the insight granted to 
gods and theatrical audiences—with 
that kind of life indefinitely prolonged. 

In so far as Ibsen’s dramas are 
tragedies, their tragical quality does 
not depend on the invocation of death. 
And it is not death as such that Peer 
fears. What he seeks between one 
cross-roads and the next is not so 
much an elixir of life as a reason for 
having lived. In his encounter with 
the Button Moulder there is less of 


horror than of pure intellectual re- 
sentment—a resentment at being 
merged beyond distinction in the vast 
mass of unshaped life. I do not deny 
that this feeling closely connects with 
all individual craving for immortality. 
But I insist on a difference which will 
bring us back at last to what I con- 
sider the most optimistic aspect of the 
play. Both Peer and the Button 
‘Moulder seem to assume a common 
understanding as to the various possi- 
bilities lying beyond the cross-roads. 
This understanding I might analyze as 
follows: Death cannot be evaded, but 
it may mean widely different things. 
Sometimes—and most commonly— 
it stands for a sinking back into the 
mass of being and a surrender of in- 
dividual identity. But at other times 
it may mean the ascent to, or confir- 
mation of, a personal identity so 
strong that it can never be lost again. 
In other words, Ibsen suggests plainly 
a thought which Goethe is known to 
have harbored in somewhat vaguer 
form: the thought that immortality 
must be earned, and that the only 
thing to be feared in death is our own 
failure to have lived so that the visi- 
ble end comes to mean a continuation 
instead of a new beginning. The es- 
cape of Peer himself from the Button 
Moulder has very little to do with the 
promise held out by the play in its 
entirety, for this promise is contained 
in the mere suggestion that such an es- 
cape lies within the reach of him who 
strives for it in the right way. Con- 
cerning the nature of that way, Ibsen 
tells us only that it should lead 
through “being oneself” in fullest 
measure, but that it may also run 
through the winning of a love as 
strong as that of Solveyg. 


III. 
Many there are who can see of 
Rosmersholm nothing but the ending, 
which to them implies supreme fatal- 
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ity—-who forget everything else but 
the fact that Rosmer and Rebecca 
have to die in order that she may 
prove her new faith and he may be- 
lieve it. To such as these the play 
must seem inexpressibly sad, and they 
count it one of the main props on 
which to rest a charge of morbid pes- 
simism against the author. My own 
view of the play is that it stands for 
Ibsen’s final graduation from a nega- 
tive to a constructive life-view. Until 
he wrote Rosmersholm—in construction 
and spirit perhaps the most perfect 
drama he ever produced—he had been 
what he once proudly named himself: 
a questioner. For I cannot reckon 
with the sentimental eleventh-hour con- 
version of Consul Bernick in Pillars of 
Society. But in Rosmersholm he sug- 
gests for the first time an answer— 
very vaguely and timidly, I grant you, 
but for all that an answer which 
cannot be missed, and which, once 
grasped, cannot fail to make life seem 
more worth living. And this appears 
to be the answer: that when evil and 
good meet, love has it in its power to 
make good the conqueror. I might 
even say that the theme on which the 
whole play rests is none but the con- 
tagious character of goodness and 
truth. 

Of course, there is much sadness in 
it; for the man with ideals is too often 
an indulgent wastrel like Ulrik Bren- 
del, or a weak-willed dreamer like 
Rosmer himself. And on the surface 
it might seem as if the last word al- 
ways lay with men without ideals, 
like Peter Mortensgiird, the printer, 
or with men like Dr. Kroll, whose 
ideals have frozen to stone within 
them. There is bitterness in it, too, 
and to spare, for it contrasts the 
strength of unscrupulous desire with 
the timidity of reasoned conscience, 
and it shows the cost of conscience 
as well as the price at which virtue 
has to be acquired. And rarely was 
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the grimness of Fate’s irony more fit- 
tingly illustrated than by this picture 
of a woman who sacrifices everything, 
within and without herself, in order to 
attain the goal of her desire, only to 
find, when she is within reach of it, 
that the love which prompted her sin- 
ful struggle has rendered her incapable 
of enjoying her desire at such cost. 
In these and related aspects lie the 
tragical elements of the play—but not 
in that last triumphant walk of Ros- 
mer and Rebecca to the mill-run. If 
ever death was made to appear satis- 
factory, glorious, tempting, it is here. 
So stirring in its implications this 
ending seems to me, that at times I 
have felt inclined to name it happy— 
for am I not thus assured that to the 
love and the mutual understanding 
of those two there shall be no other 
end than the one freely chosen by 
themselves? That this is true optim- 
ism, glimmering starlike through the 
mists of death, I think we might see 
if we only dared to raise our eyes be- 
yond the primitive fears that still 
haunt and hamper our every step. 

And this optimism reveals itself 
not only in that conquest of evil by 
good which finds utterance through 
Rebecca’s willingness to stake all, in- 
cluding iife, in proof of her soul’s re- 
birth, but it is present in the very 
tone of the play. Here we encounter 
two thoughts that are new to Ibsen, 
but which later recur in one after an- 
other of. those sublime masterpieces 
that mark the climax of his dramatic 
production. These thoughts are: first, 
that man has a right to happiness; 
and second, that it lies within his 
power to acquire happiness, if he will 
only surrender his own self to that 
vaster self which is life in its entirety. 
And out of this latter thought springs 
a third one, no less beautiful, which 
also remains with Ibsen to the end: 
that essentially the whole human race 
is one through all time and space. 
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IV. 

As early as 1880 Ibsen prepared a 
sketch of The Lady from the Sea which 
contained all the main external fea- 
tures of the play. But the play as we 
now have it was not finished until 
1888. Closely as one is foreshadowed 
by the other, both in plot and spirit, 
there is nevertheless a vital difference 
to be noted. And this difference 
throws much light on the road which 
Ibsen was travelling in his mind, as 
years and experience gathered upon 
his head. The sea’s power over those 
who belong to it is everything in the 
sketch. In other words, its symbol- 
ism and its mysticism are rather con- 
cerned with the influence of things 
on human instincts than with the mu- 
tual interaction of those instincts 
themselves. But in the completed 
play, the call of the sea is reduced 
from an all-compelling power to a 
mere psychological symbol, an instru- 
ment used to guide Ellida into full 
realization of her own nature. And 
the spinal thought of the play is that 
no life is true life unless it be founded 
on free choice. Nor is this element 
of unforeseeable choice—which James 
and Bergson have equally declared 
the essence of all actual volition—ex- 
cluded by Ibsen’s acceptance of “free- 
dom under necessity” as the best at- 
tainable formulation of man’s relation 
to his own destiny. Not the sea, nor 
any other power outside himself, can 
be held the ruler of man’s fate until 
he makes it so. The right and the 
power to decide lies within man him- 
self, but to enjoy the right, and to ex- 
ercise the power, he must meet his still 
pliable fate face to face and bring the 
secret forces within himself to bear on 
it. He must choose not to suit others, 
but to suit his own innermost soul. In 
such a choice alone may be found 
the basis for a happy fate. Or, to 
press yet one step closér to the inner 
thought, man’s fate is happy in so far 


as it is the outcome of a choice exer- 
cised in obedience to the instincts that 
are the voices of his soul. 

Of Hédda Gabler I have elsewhere 
spoken as “the tragedy of ennui.” Its 
lesson is immensely valuable and its 
outlook wonderfully far-sighted, but 
its form of revelation is negative 
throughout. We See in it the hell that 
has been made for us in the past, but 
not the heaven we may make for our- 
selves in the future. Little Eyolf is at 
once a sequel and a complement to the 
earlier play. Here we have the same 
question discussed from the man’s as 
from the woman’s viewpoint, but with 
the difference that a hint of solution, 
or at least of consolation, is substi- 
tuted for the unrelieved catastrophe 
of Hedda Gabler. Like Hedda, Allmers 
is deprived of satisfactory functional 
exercise anc suffers on this account 
He has made a rich marriage. The 
necessity for work, with all its dis- 
tractions, does not exist. He tries to 
find play for his faculties in the writ- 
ing of a book. But after a while he 
drops the idea of intellectual creation 
for the purpose of giving his whvule 
attention and energy to his son’s de- 
velopment—and to this step he is 
moved partly by a desire to make 
amends, and partly by recognition of 
what the regards as a law of life. 
Then the boy’s death strips him of this 
purpose. His loss serves also to re- 
veal the futility of his former plans. 
Thus he is left in mid-air—with ‘“noth- 
ing to do,” in plain language, and with 
a lifetime of inutility, of ennui, staring 
him in the face. The situation is fur- 
ther complicated by the presence of 
his wife and her demands on him. He 
has made a contract with her—to give 
her his love. That for his own share 
be chose her money and not her love, 
she is not aware of. Rita wants 
“something to do” just as badly as her 
husband, but she trusts entirely to love 
to fill out her life. In her the “will to 
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love” is so one-sidedly developed that 
it almost excludes the instinct for 
self-perfection, with its imperative de- 
mand for self-expression through work 
or play. This attitude on her part is 
an added thorn in the flesh of Allmers. 
And here is where the tragical element 
creeps in—the trap set by the poet for 
his hero and victim. Love is not only 
less powerful as a motive in Allmers 
than in his wife, but it is also directed 
toward another woman. And with a 
suggestion of antique fatalism in the 
arrangement, Ibsen has made this sec- 
ond woman a half-sister of Allmers, 
both in the eyes of the world and him- 
self, thus interposing an insurmount- 
able wall between them—a wall that 
is torn down, revealing the absence 
of any inherent obstacle to their love, 
only when it is too late. 

If the “love interest,” to use the pre- 
vailing jargon, were the principal one 
in the play, Little Eyolf would be a 
tragedy pure and simple. And it 
would be a tragedy laid on decidedly 
old-fashioned lines, although novel 
enough in some features of its con- 
struction. But by transferring the 
emphasis to the instinct for self-ex- 
pression within Allmers, Ibsen has 
changed the character of the play into 
something quite novel. And as it 
stands, the ending seems to me unmis- 
takably hopeful, without being made 
so by any artificial trick. This is the 
meaning I read 6ut of the dénouement: 


‘life has one great object—happiness. 


But there are many ways along which 
this object can be reached. Thanks to 
the law of compensation, which we 
also speak of as man’s capacity for 
adaptation, the loss of love does not 
necessarily preclude happiness. If 
some other commanding instinct—and 
by preference that passion for playing 
at something with a creative purpose 
which I have called the ““will to do”— 
be satisfied in a supreme degree, a 
well-rounded and soul-satisfying exis- 
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tence may be built up even on love's 
bankruptcy. For love, as Ibsen sees 
it, is one of several factors—not the 
sole one—by which man’s happiness or 
unhappiness is determined. 


V. 


No matter how far Classicism, Ro-* 


manticism, and Naturalism may have 
differed in other respects, these main 
literary currents of the past found 
common ground in a fatalism that 
made of man a plaything in the hands 
of forces placed utterly beyond his 
influence. Whether his actions were 
determined by capricious and arbi- 
trary supernatural powers, or by a 
blind destiny co-operating with dark 
and mysterious forces within himself, 
or by equally blind natural laws and 
material conditions, the net result in 
each case was the same: he was not at 
any time or under any condition the 
master of his own fate, and yet he 
was constantly made to suffer on ac- 
count of events for which the real re- 
sponsibility did not rest with him. 
The art of our day, no less than its 
philosophy and science, has, of course, 
to reckon with the influence exerted 
on man by forces over which he has 
small, if any, control—forces that often 
must appear irresistible, even though 
they be not actually so. Nevertheless, 
there is a growing tendency to grant 
man a certain freedom of choice, a 
certain play of will, a certain power of 
concentrating his attention on one out 
of numerous offered possibilities; 
whereby he may bring about the ma- 
terialization of one such possibility to 
the exclusion of the rest. The logical 
consequence of this view seems to be 
that the relationship between man 
and whatever forces, or laws, or ten- 
dencies that are pressing on him from 
without can be no more one-sided than 
anything else in nature. Everywhere 
we find a certain reciprocal principle 
manifested—action always comple- 
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mented by reaction, and both serving 
as evidence of mutual interaction. As 
man indubitably is influenced by all 
sorts of natural forces, and as these 
forces are known to influence and 
modify each other endlessly, so we 
tnay safely assume that, in their turn, 
“these forces cannot escape being in- 
fluenced and modified by man. If we 
regard this proposition as likely, if not 
actually proved, the strongest doubt is 
cast on the whole bundle of doctrines 
—-whether we call them fatalism, pre 
destination, or determinism—that 
lured the poets into the presentation 
of man as a victim merely; as a crea- 
ture with a will foredoomed to defeat 
in all its conflicts with the vaster sur- 
rounding forces. It is seen, then, that 
such views of life, like most human 
theories and speculations, represent 
a partial truth only, and that they 
“eome no more near being expressive 
of the full truth than does the doctrine 
of absolute and unconditional free- 
will. 

In the light of this new attitude 
toward life, man may not appear as 
sole master of his own fate, but it 
certainly: admits him to a copartner- 
ship with the force that runs through 
all life. His position grows at once 
more dignified and interesting—and, 
I feel tempted to add, exciting. The 
possibilities of his life, of the life of 
the race, and of the poetry that deals 
with both, become immeasurably in- 
creased and varied. And a blow to fa- 
talism is also a blow at pessimism. 
The art of hopeless rebellion, or of dull 
resignation, is thereby doomed to ob- 
livion. Inits place must come a new art: 
one that is not blindly optimistic but 
wisely hopeful; an art inspired by a 
faith that man’s opportunities in this 
world are at least equal to his respon- 
sibilities—that the chances favoring 
his irrepressible demand for happiness 
are at least evenly balanced against 
those threatening him with an exis- 
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tence of predetermined and irreme- 
diable misery. 

I believe that this new faith was 
Ibsen’s after he had reached his full 
measure of maturity and power. 
The unmistakably pessimistic tone of 
his earlier works does not shake my 
belief. It is the young man, not the 
old one, who feels the weight of the 
world’s misery on his shoulders, and 
who sees the path of mankind over- 
shadowed by inevitable doom. In 
youth, the pain of living impressed 
Ibsen most; the slow waiting for 
things to come; the impatience for 
ehanges not to be enjoyed by those 
already living. But in his later years 
the center of his attention gradually 
shifted from the discouraging certain- 
ties of the present to the encouraging 
promises of the future. Then his at- 
titude became practically the same as 
that since then assumed by men like 
William James, Lester F. Ward, Henri 
Bergson, Wilhelm Ostwald—men aware 
that improvement can only be 
achieved through painful and pains- 
taking building for a future which 
must seem intolerably far off to the 
current moment; men who recognize 
that all improvement means the break- 
ing up of established habits and con- 
ceptions, wherefore it must be paid 
for in suffering; men, finally, who ad- 
mit that the present generation has 
had its chance and is now living to 
create a new and better chance for 
generations still to come. 

Ibsen of the final period was an op- 
timist in so far as he held firmly that 
man is moving from worse to better, 
and not the other way. Even then he 
saw that the world was almost as 
evil as he had dreamt it in his youth, 
but he could no longer grant that it 
must remain so forever. He saw good 
conquering in, and by, its contact with 
evil, and out of this conquest he saw 


a promise of happiness growing, if “ 


not for this or that individual, at least 
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for the race. And he pointed insist- 
ently to education, the spread of 
knowledge, as the surest means of 
hastening the arrival of that happi- 
ness. With this purpose in view, 
Dr. Stockmann and Petra were to 
start their school. For the same pur- 
pose Allmers and Rita were to give 
the rest of their lives to children not 
their own. And for no other purpose 
Rosmer, the “maker of noblemen,” 
dreamt and dared and died. 

There was another genius of the 
past century that also visioned a 
race of noblemen. But though the 
German philosopher had some charac- 
teristic ideas in common with the Nor- 
wegian playwright, their differences 
are far more significant than their re- 
semblances. And the fundamental 
distinction between them is_ that, 
while Nietzsche’s Supermen were by 
him regarded as ends in themselves, to 
be reared at the expense of all the 
rest, Ibsen saw his noblemen as means 
to a much more far-reaching end than 
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the perfection of their own existences. 
And if one of them should forget his 
nobility to the extent of thinking him- 
self a master instead of a servant, 
then he was doomed to merciless dis- 
illusionment—and his fate we find 
pictured in The Master Builder. 

That those remaining faithful to 
their consecration as the new aristoc- 
racy of the spirit must derive more 
sorrow than happiness from their ad- 
vanced position, was clear to Ibsen’s 
prophetic eye. For to him they ap- 
peared as vicarious sufferers engaged 
in the redemption of the world from its 
Own ignorance and selfishness—rare, 
chosen souls by whose self-effacing 
labors a whole race of men more 
than human would be reared. Only 
through the accomplishment of their 
Promethean task could the promised 
Third Kingdom be ushered in—that 
kingdom of the ennobled human spirit 
where the majority will actually be in 
the right, and where the minority will 
have freedom to be in the wrong. 

Edioin Bjorkman. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Fay found herself on a broad ter- 
race, or rather rampart—a portion of 
the old fort that looked down on gar- 
dens and villas and groves of trees, 
and the busy bazaar beyond;—then a 
great plain on which troops were be- 
ing drilled and horses exercised. It 
all appeared prosperous and content, 
and there were miles of flat, cultivated 
land spreading to the dusty horizon. 
She gazed over the Eastern landscape 
with a thrill at her breast. The city 
dwellings, and walls, and temples, 
huddled and irregular, lay veiled in a 
primrose mist; people on the flat roofs 
moved indistinctly like figures in a 
dream, and a drowsy hum rose from 





the streets, crossed and interlaced and 
thronged with human beings. 

She moved to the edge of the ter- 
race. Immediately below the height 
on which she stood, a group of camels 
squatted, munching food, and a curl of 
blue smoke went up from a fire near 
by, where the camel men prepared 
their evening meal; warm, aromatic 
scents, now sweet, now almost bitter, 
floated to and fro in the fitful little 
wind; lizards darted out from crevices 
in the walls and lay motionless, watch- 
ing her. The girl felt enraptured, yet 
sorrowful, She could have cried with 


this strange emotion that came to her 
always when, as she tried to express 
it to herself, she was “alone with In- 
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dia.” It moved her when she watched 
the dawn rise over the hills; at even- 
ing in the plains when she saw the 
sun set red behind the palm stems, 
staining crimson the flat country and 
the shallow stretches of water; during 
long afternoons when peace and 
silence were profound beneath the 
heat of the sun and the strong white 
light that filtered through the trees. 

A sound of footsteps awoke echoes 
from the massive wall behind her, 
and she turned, startled and disturbed, 
in expectation of the summons from 
her mother, to see Rotah coming along 
the terrace alone, unattended. 

“I came to fetch you and Mrs. 
Fleetwood,” he explained. “Captain 
Somerton and your father say time to 
go.” 

His eyes, lustrous and liquid, rested 
on her face for a moment, gravely, 
with lingering attention. He stood. 
still, by her side, tall and slender and 
boyish, clothed in purest white that 
deepened and warmed the smooth 
duskiness of his skin. 

“My mother has gone to see your 
little boy,” Fay spoke in Hindustani. 
“I came out here to wait for her—it 
was rather hot inside. I am so sorry 
the baby is not well.” 

“Oh! it will be nothing,” he said 
carelessly, “just tooth trouble that can- 
not be helped. The women know 
what to do.” 

Fay glanced at him furtively, as 
now he looked out across his domain, 
and it seemed absurd to her that this 
boy, not much older than herself, 
should be married and the father of a 
son! She felt amused as it occurred 
to her that were she of his race she 
also would have been married by this 
time and perhaps a mother! What a 
bother it must be for Rotah to have a 
wife and baby at his age—she did not 
wonder that he took small interest in 
- the child’s teething. At the same 
time she remembered the significant 


mention of Mummoo-bibi in the Ze- 
nana, her power and her temper; and 
Fay felt vaguely uneasy. Were these 
women purposely keeping the Rajah 
in ignorance of his child’s real condi- 
tion that they might be free to deal 
with it after their own fashion with- 
out reference to English medical aid? 
She remembered with comfort that her 
mother was investigating the case, 
and of course she would know at once 
if outside interference were advisable. 

There was no need to feel 
troubled over the matter. 

The Rajah pointed out to her his 
parade ground, where horsemen were 
galloping about, rather, it seemed to 
Fay from that height and distance, 
after the manner in which flies will 
disport themselves in a room—moving 
rapidly now in wide, now in narrow 
circles, meeting and parting abruptly, 
again to sail round and round with 
aimless persistence. She supposed it 
was a form of training and exercise. 

He waved his hand towards the city, 
then turned to her with a light of 
triumph in his eyes. 

“It is all mine!” he said loudly, and 
with exultation in his voice. “It is all 
mine!” 

For a moment the girl was aston- 
ished, but as he stood before her, his 
head held high, his right hand resting 
on his hip as though to grasp a sword 
hilt, breathing fast through his thin 
nostrils, the sense of his coming power 
for evil or for good, his vast responsi- 
bility, stirred her with a vague excite- 
ment in which apprehension mingled. 
The spirit of despotism was in him 
by inheritance, and he would have do- 
minion over a multitude, the welfare 
of a people in his keeping. She felt 
dimly how severe would be the temp- 
tations and difficulties of his position 
when given his independence. An 
intense desire that he should not fail, 
should do well and wisely, took hold 
of her; and a knowledge born of quick 
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mental perception told her that he 
might value and remember anything 
she said now in this intimate moment. 
They were here alone, a boy and girl, 
fellow-creatures though of different 
race and color and religion—surely 
she might try to tell him what was in 
her mind? 

“Yes,” she said earnestly, “it is all 
yours, Rajah-sahib, and the happiness 
of the peopie will depend on you—oh! 
do be kind and just and unselfish— 
whatever it may cost you! Promise 
me you will.” 

Lightiy she laid her fingers on his 
left hand, that lay on the parapet—all 
unwitting of the fierce flame of pas- 
sion that surged through his being at 
her tender touch. His eyes blazed, he 
was trembling. Then, husky and stam- 
mering, he vowed in mingled English 
and Hindustani that to his death he 
would obey her and remember—a 
quick, incoherent outpouring that Fay 
hardly understood. But she knew he 
was giving her his promise, and she 
mistook his obvious emotion for en- 
thusiasm. She was filled with a glad 
triumph. 

“Shabash! Rajah-sahib!” she cried, 
and clapped her hands together. 

The door behind them opened with 
a hideous nvise. They turned to see 
a figure that beckoned and called, sum- 
moning Fay. As she went towards 
it she looked back over her shoulder, 
smiling, her eyebrows slightly lifted, 
question in her air. “Aren’t you com- 
ing too?” she asked the Rajah. 

Silently he shook his head; and she 
passed into the dim interior. The door 
closed on her light figure, and Rotah 
stood motionless, gazing at the iron- 
studded panels that had shut her frum 
his sight. 

After a heavy pause Rotah walked 
slowly along the terrace and down a 
flight of steep steps that led to the 
more modern buildings. In the vast 
reception room, gorgeous and gloomy 


and dusty, with its fly-blown mirrors 
and dull crystal chandeliers, he found 
‘Mr. Fleetwood and Captain Somerton 
awaiting the ladies. Rotah felt mis- 
erable, and he looked it. Orientals do 
not always conceal their feelings as 
is commonly supposed. Amusement 
they will hide politely, for their sense 
of humor is not strong enough to over- 
come their natural good manners, 
but disappointment, vexation, anger, 
they will betray involuntarily in their 
expression. 

“Ladies come soon,” Rotah said 
sulkily. 

“Hullo! anything wrong?’ inquired 
Somerton. 

Instantly the Rajah accounted for 
bis mood with the first reasonable sub- 
terfuge that presented itself. 

“The child not well,” he _ said, 
simulating an air of anxiety. 

Just then Mrs. Fleetwood and her 
daughter were ushered through the 
heavily-embroidered curtains at the 
end of the room. Mrs. Fleetwood 
made straight for the Rajah. 

“T have been giving the Rani advice 
about the baby,” she said, and, for her, 
spoke quite severely. “I think you 
should let the English doctor see the 
little boy, and not permit the Mum- 
moo-bibi -to employ magic to get his 
teeth through his gums as she appears 
to have been doing.” 

Somerton came forward. 
that?” he said. 

Rotah spread out his hands. “What 
can I do?” he protested in his own 
language, “against the women and 
their customs? Until but now I had 
no knowledge that the little one was 
ailing—he cries and cries—but it is 
his teeth, they tell me, and always 
young children have such troubles.” 

“You had better see about it,” said 
Mrs. Fleetwood conclusively. “I don’t 
like the look of the child at all. He 
certainly has fever and his gums want 
lancing. The Mummoo-bibi came back 


“What's 
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from the baazar while I was in the 
Zenana bringing some foolish remedy 
that was half a spell. She had got it, 
I understood, from some sort of fakir. 
If’ you don’t take care they will kill 
the poor little fellow between them. 
Really, Rajah-sahib, the Rani should 
know better by this time.” 

To the embarrassment of the com- 
pany the Rajah burst out: “She knows 
nothing—nothing—and she will not 
learn!” 

Mrs. Fleetwood patted his shoulder 
with soothing intent. 

“Well, well, never mind. I daresay 
there isn’t much the matter—but don’t 
let them have it all their own way. 
Get in Dr. Bray, and have the child’s 
gums lanced properly. That is my ad- 
vice. Now John,” turning to her hus- 
band, “we ought to be going. Is the 
earriage there? Come along, Fay. 
Good-bye, Captain Somerton. Shall 
Wwe see you again before we go home? 
Can’t you join us for Christmas?” 

“I’m afraid not,” he said, and fol- 
lowed them to the pillared portico, 
“but may I let you know?” 

Then there was hand-shaking and po- 
lite speeches and the bustle of de- 
parture. ‘The visitors got into their 
earriage and swept away with a clat- 
ter in a cloud of dust, leaving the 
Hindu and the Englishman standing 
together to watch the vehicle till it 
passed from their sight. How little 
either imagined that the same pure 
little face and soft grey eyes haunted 
the mind and memory of each! Rotah 
did not know why Captain Somerton, 
usually so cheery and good-tempered, 
should sigh and strike the hard ve- 
randa floor with his stick—he fancied 
it must be something to do with the 
obstinacy of the Mummoo-bibi, and the 
foolishness of Zenana women in gene- 
ral. Captain Somerton for his part 
was shocked and astonished when, as 
- presently he expressed a hope that 
there was nothing serious the matter 


with the child, Rotah held out the tip 
of his little finger and said viciously 
in Hindustani: “If he die—if. all die— 
I that much sorry and,” with a coinpre- 
hensive wave of his hand over his 
person, “whole body glad!” Then he 
turned with a movement unnaturally 
abrupt for one of his race and left his 
friend speechless with surprise. 

In a fever the boy sought the Ze- 
nana, bursting in upon the Rani and 
her satellites with lowering counte- 
nance, and anger at his heart. ~ 

A farm-yard-like flutter arose, run- 
nings to and fro, little cries of 
perturbation, swirling of draperies, 
counter-orders, confusion. It was not 
often that the Rajah presented him- 
self without warning—and only to be- 
hold his face at this moment told 
that something had occurred to vex 
him. 

“Where,” he demanded, “is the 
Mummoo-bibi?” 

A little old woman came forward. 
She was like a plucked bird, all beak 
and claws, and barren of feathers— 
otherwise hair—no eyebrows, no 
lashes, her head beneath her wrapper 
obviously bald. She advanced as 
though having no intention of await- 
ing an attack. 

“So thou hast come fresh from the 
influence of the white woman, the 
interferer, the busybody, who would 
rejoice to see us, and all our people, 
exterminated! Is not plague intro- 
duced into the drinking wells by 
means of a red powder? Does not 
vaccination cause diseases worse than 
the smallpox? Is not famine brought 
about wilfully? And is there not 
everywhere tyranny and oppression 
and defiance of the pleasures of our 
ES 

She spat the words out in a long 
string without pause to breathe. 

“Silence!” shouted Rotah, but with- 
out the smallest effect save to increase 
the old woman’s excitement. 
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“Oh! yes, silence, silence,” she 
mocked. “Thou who hast been flattered 
and deceived by the foreigners, and 
cannot tell true from false, who cannot 
see the cataract in thine own eye but 
ean see the sty in another’s! Thou, 
who cannot put trust in thine own 
priests and gods, to say ‘Silence, si- 
lence!’—-to the mother of thy Queen 
as though she were dirt beneath thy 
feet! Very well, abuse me once and I 
will abuse thee ten times!” 

There followed such shrill maledic- 
tions and outrageous invective us 
filled Rotah with a wild indignant 
agitation combined with a _ helpless 
feeling of bewilderment. In spite -of 
the Purdah system and the popular 
Western belief that the women of the 
Fast are siaves, down-trodden, 
crushed, at the will and mercy of their 
husbands—the head of the household 
loses much of his independence of 
mind and judgment once he is on the 
Zenana side of the curtain. The 
Fastern woman’s influence, given: the 
force of character many of them pos- 
sess, is more subtle, far-reaching, and 


. irresistible than that of her Western 


sister. She can bring pressure to bear 
through the weapons of caste and cus- 
tom that is almost impossible to con- 
tend against, can intrigue .and ma- 
nheeuvre and burrow underground to 
accomplish her ends. Well do British 
advisers and rulers understand that 
often the chief obstacle to progress on 
native territory lies hidden away, in- 
visible, out of their reach, strong and 
insidious as poison itself. Little busi- 
ness of any description can be trans- 
acted that the dominant power in the 
Zenana does not know of or discover 
for herself; she will have spies and 
gossips in her pay, she is in close 
touch with the priesthood, that binds 
her in iron fetters of superstitious 
fear. 

In the women’s quarters of Rotah’s 
household all was conducted on the 
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most unenlightened lines; education 
was opposed, innovations discouraged, 
changes, except in the way of increased 
expenditure over religious observances, 
dress, and jewels, were regarded as 
evils. And it was all because Mum- 
moo-bibi was the real ruler of the 
Zenana, “the snake in the sleeve,” 
jealous, arrogant, vindictive, and the 
little Rani, together with the entire 
concourse of female relations attend- 
ants, and slaves, were as clay in her 
mischievous old hands. Rotah knew 
it, to his cost, but he himself feared 
and dreaded her displeasure. He could 
not get rid of her, and he was not yet 
firm enough of will or purpose to com- 
bat the tyranny of custom and igno- 
rance and unscrupulous feminine de- 
termination embodied in the person of 
his wife’s mother. 

But to-day his frame of mind had 
rendered him recklessly irritable. He 
waited till the bibi gasped for breath, 
anger increasing within him, and then, 
for the first time in his married life, 
he defied her, with set jaw and furious 
gaze. 

“Who is master here?” he said vio- 
lently. “Thou or I? Begone from my 
sight. I would that I should never see 
thee or thy dolt of a daughter more. 
I am weary of such women. No 
longer will I brook thine interference. 
Why was I not told that the child was 
sick? The concealment was thy doing! 
If the child die the fault will be thine 
and meet punishment shall be dealt to 
thee. Thy body shall be thrown to the 
jackals. In any case shalt thou eat 
dirt. I will have thee banished to thy 
village, back to the scum from which 
I raised thee—” he pointed with shak- 
ing hand to the door by which she had 
entered, “gather thy belongings with- 
out delay. Quit this palace which ig 
mine—mine—mine—” his voice rose to 
a scream, “no more mischief shalt thou 
work—make ready now, at once—” 
his throat worked, his face became 
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convulsed, his eyes suffused. There 
was a shriek from the Rani, who 
throughout the scene had cowered 
trembling among her rugs and cush- 
ions—cries from the frightened women 
huddled in the corners—as Rotah fell 
to the ground, choking and writhing, 
with foam at the corners of his 
mouth. 

The palace was soon in an uproar. 
Captain Somerton and the English 
doctor were summoned. The Rajah 
was ill, the Rani demented, old Mum- 
moo-bibi cowed and silent for the time. 
And in a narrow, stuffy chamber, neg- 
lected and forgotten, the baby lay 
wailing on his pillow. till at midnight 
Somerton recollected that the child 
was out of sorts and caused him to be 
brought from the Zenana that Dr. 
Bray might ascertain if anything se- 
rious was wrong with the infant heir. 

There followed a trying period for 
all concerned. Rotah’s indisposition, 
the result of anger and excitement 
that, as with any form of tribulation, 
invariably works physically on the na- 
tive constitution—left him _ irritable 
and morose, and opposed to ali at- 
tempts to distract his mind and induce 
him to resume, with his old interest, 
his daily tasks and recreations. The 
Rani fretted continually, badgered and 
coerced alternately by the Mummoo- 
bibi, who went about triumphant, be- 
cause, once the stimulus of the mo- 
ment had evaporated, Rotah did not 
renew. his threat of banishment from 
the palace. Indeed, he knew well 
enough how difficult if not impossible 
it would have been to fulfill it under 
any circumstances. The Rani, urged 
by her mother, would have wept and 
appealed and starved herself. The 
priests would have interposed; life 
would have been rendered intolerable. 


So there the bibi remained; and the 
sickly little baby pined and dwindled 
despite the English doctor's treatment, 
because this was persistently thwarted 


by measures and remedies prescribed 
by the bibi. To do the old woman 
bare justice she truly believed she 
was, in her turn, counteracting the 
harmful effect of English ideas and 
customs. She was hopelessly con- 
vinced that Dr. Bray’s advice was 
prompted by wicked intentions—that 
he was paid by the British Raj to 
bring about death and disaster to 
Hindu households; and she imbued the 
Rani and her women with the same 
pernicious opinions and prejudices. 
At last, one night, there arose a 
piercing wail of many united voices 
from the women’s quarter of the pal- 
ace. Somerton heard it as he sat 
smoking after a solitary dinner, writ- 
ing his English mail letters. At once 
he hurried across to the palace, for 
the sound, he knew, denoted some 
grave disaster; and on the way he 
was met by a scared messenger who 
threw himself on the ground, and cried 
out that the son of the Rajah of Rotah 
was: dead—-dead—dead! Somerton did 
not pause to interrogate the man, but 
ran on through the gardens and up the 


step into the big hall of audience . 


which seemed filled with ,echoes of 
mourning—dismal, depressing, woful 
—the peculiar heart-rending expres- 
sion of grief that is common to the 
East when calamity befalls a house. 

It was true—the child had been 
seized with convulsions—had died be- 
fore help could be summoned, or reme- 
dies administered, whether English or 
Indian . . . the little weakly 
child, offspring of immature parents, 
hardly more than children themselves. 
The great dark eyes in the tiny wiz- 
ened face had closed, never to open 
again in the flesh. 

Rotah met his guardian in the audi- 
ence hall. He was nervous and un- 
strung. “It was not my fault,” he 
said excitedly. “The child is dead, and 
Mummoo-bibi says it is Dr. Bray who 
has killed him—” 
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Somerton laid his hand kindly on the 
young man’s arm. “My dear fellow,” 
he said, “you know as well as I do 
that such an accusation isn’t true, or 
just. Bray did all he could. The 
poor little chap was delicate from the 
beginning and I suppose teething was 
too much for him. I can’t tell you 
how sorry I am.” 

Rotah threw himself on to the crim- 
son velvet divan at the end of the 
room. He had come straight from a 
scene of sudden death, and confusion 
and despair, from darkness and weep- 
ing and reproaches. 

“And now,” he said querulously, 
“there will be the priests to feed and 
propitiate, and all the pooja and the 
burning; and the days of mourning, 
and eating bad food off leaves.” 

Somerton did not answer. He knew 
how tedious and exacting were the 
elaborate ceremonies which attend 
birth and marriage and death accord- 
ing to Hindu rule and rite. At the 
same time he realized, with something 
of a shock, that the young man was 
not so, much overcome with grief at 
the loss of his offspring as with re- 
sentment at the prospect of the irk- 
some obligations and duties the event 
‘must entail for himself until the or- 
thodox period of mourning was at an 
end. Also from a religious as well as 
from a sentimental point of view, a 
serious misfortune had overtaken the 
Rajah of Rotah, since, if he should die 
before another son were born to him, 
his spiritual future must be wrecked; 
but this did not seem to be oppressing 
him either. 

“IT am sick at heart and in darkness 
of mind,” went on Rotah in his own 
tongue, with bitter petulance. ‘“With- 
out doubt do I benefit in a sense by all 
this teaching and study that the Brit- 
ish Raj decrees is necessary, even 
though it level me with the babu class 
whose profession is scholarship. But 
nowadays, they tell me, the tiger and 
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the goat drink at the same stream! 
On the other hand by the new manner 
of life and thought am I placed in dis- 
agreement with the old ways, to which 
I was born and reared, while not yet 
in full understanding of the new. And 
there is weariness and vexation for me 
in the Zenana by reason of it all. 
Ever will there be discord now and 
differences, and matters will grow 
worse instead of better as the women 
remain faithful to the old order, and 
I go forward,” his voice broke. “Both 
ways am I drawn, and I would that 
I had never become Rajah at all.” 
Now the unhappy boy wept without 
restraint. 

Somerton paced to and fro, con- 
cerned, perplexed. The hardship of 
the youth’s position was vividly ap- 
parent to him, his sympathy with 
Rotah was heartfelt. Yet what remedy 
could he suggest short of advising that 
the Rani should also be educated on 
English lines? But even as he thought 
of it he knew how rigid would be the 
opposition to such a course in the 
Zenana. The elder women of the 
household, the priesthood, the Rani 
herself would all combine to frustrate 
such an intention. Poor Rotah was 
the victim of circumstances. Had he 
been direct heir to his little kingdom, 
or succeeded to it as a child, every- 
thing would have been easier for him, 
more natural. Probably his _ bride 
would have come from a better class, 
the marriage must have taken place 
much later, the girl might have had 
training and education to develop her 
intelligence. As it was Somerton felt 
disposed to agree with Rotah in his 
regret that he had ever become Rajah 
at all. 

“Listen,” he said, pausing before the 
dejected figure on the divan. “Would 
the Rani learn willingly if an English 
lady were engaged to teach her?” 

Rotah scoffed at the notion. “Whit 
can she understand,” he answered 
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hopelessly, “except such matters as 
sweetmeats and trinkets and clothes? 
She has not the wit of a mouse! Did 
not Maitland-memsahib try her best 
and find it useless?’ 

For the moment Somerton had for- 
gotten, but now he recalled how the 
tutor’s wife, formerly a Zenana-mis- 
sion teacher, had endeavored, with the 
Rajah’s approval, to cultivate the 
mind of the Rani. Warnestly she had 
persisted in her object, despite every 
forin of obstruction, excuses, bad tem- 
per, inattention, stupidity, often real 
insolence combined with spiteful 
tricks, and clumsy practical jokes. 
Finally she was defeated, admitting, 
with regret and reluctance, that it 
was hopeless to attempt any reform of 
existing conditions. 

“It might be worth trying again,” 
Somerton said, though in his heart he 
knew it would not. 
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“No, no, leave it.” The Rajah rose 
wearily. “What is the use of sowing 
seed where there is no soil? And after 
all,” he added with a sneer, “is it not 
written in our holy books that it is sin 
to teach a woman anything?” 

He~ left the room moodily, with 
dragging steps, and Somerton stood 
for some moments listening to the 
dismal sounds of grief that rose and 
fell on the still night air. A vague 
depression weighed on him. It seemed 
a thankless business this mingling of 
old and new civilizations, this attempt 
to graft West on East, of which Rotah 
was a suffering example. He remem- 
bered words concerning new wine and 
old bottles, new cloth and old gar- 
ments till they sang a dirge in his 
brain to the wailing accompaniment of 
women’s voices. : Hastily he 
left the palace and returned to his 
own dwelling. 


(To be continued) 





TURKISH PROSPECTS IN ASIA. 


Now that the Turks have been freed 
from the entanglement of Europe, what 
are thair chances in Asia? Are their 
prospects favorable east of the Bos- 
phorus? One is easily tempted to 
play at the hazardous game of proph- 
ecy even when the factors are so 
uncertain as in Oriental politics, and 
in this problem of Turkey in Asia are 
many factors on which it would be 
extremely rash to dogmatize. 

Because the Turk has failed in 
Europe and Africa people are prone to 
take for granted that he has no real 
capacity for government. Yet for cen- 


turies he has played a great part in 
the world, and has ruled over king- 
doms as varied in race, religion, lan- 
guage, and tradition, as those of our 
own Empire. 

Nearly four hundred years ago a 


British Ambassador in Constantinople 
warned his Government that the dis- 
solution of the Ottoman Empire was 
imminent. The prophecy has been re- 
peated in every succeeding generation, 
but it was not until last century that 
the dissolution began. During the 
reign of Mahmud the Reformer Greece 
won her independence, Russia ad- 
vanced her frontier to the Lower 
Danube, Mehemet Ali established his 
dynasty in Egypt, and France occupied 
Algiers. The disintegration once 
started spread rapidly, until, under 
Abdul Hamid, Thessaly was ceded to 
Greece; a strip of Eastern Anatolia, 
including Batum and Kars, to Russia; 
and Tunis to France. Roumania, Ser- 
via, Montenegro, and Bulgaria became 
independent, Bosnia and Herzegovina 
were annexed to Austria, and Egypt 

















and Cyprus passed under the control 
of Great Britain. By the irony of 
fate this dismemberment, begun under 
a reforming Sultan, has been com- 
pleted under a reformed Government. 
Tripoli, the last of the African posses- 
sions of Turkey, has been wrested from 
her by Italy. Macedonia, Epirus, Al- 
bania, and the greater part of Thrace 
have become the spoils of the Balkan 
War, and of all their vast posses- 
sions in Europe, the Turks retain 
only Constantinople and a fragment 
of Thrace. 

This is a story of defeat and disaster 
almost unexampled, and might reason- 
ably be accepted as the closing chapter 
in the history of any race. But the 
resources of Turkey are not yet ex- 
hausted. She has still a place in the 
sun, Asiatic Turkey is six times the 
size of the British Isles, and in Arabia 
Proper there remains to be lost or won 
territory almost as vast as the Indfan 
Peninsula, It is no exaggeration to 
say that if the Turks had devoted to 
their possessions in Asia one tithe of 
the effort wasted on their European 
provinces, they would have to-day an 
Empire of immense strength and pro- 
fit. For the fundamental error of 
seeking to maintain a precarious foot- 
hold in Europe—an error which Abdul 
Hamid recognized in the last years of 
his reign—they have suffered, and 
must continue to suffer. Half a cen- 
tury ago their task in Asia would have 
been lighter and their success less un- 
certain. 

A new spirit is abroad in the East. 
It arose on the shores of the Pacific 
when Japan proved that the Great 
Powers of Europe are not invulnerable. 
North and south and west it has sped, 
rousing China out of centuries of slum- 
ber, stirring India into ominous ques- 
tioning, reviving memories of past 
glories in Persia, breeding discontent 
in Egypt, and luring Turkey on to the 
rocks. 
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With this new spirit the Turks have 
to reckon now that they are forced to 
cultivate their long-neglected estates 
in Asia Minor and Arabia, and they 
have to reckon also with the fact— 
painfully familiar to them in Europe— 
that the people on these estates are 
neither homogeneous nor friendly. 
The population of Turkey in Asia is 
estimated at 17,000,000, of whom 10,- 
000,000 are Moslems, and is distributed 
roughly as follows: Anatolia, 4,000,000 
Moslems, 5,000,000 Christians, 500,000 
Jews; Armenia and Kurdistan, 1,600,- 
000 Moslems, 900,000 Christians; Syria 
and Mesopotamia, 3,500,000 Moslems, 
1,200,000 Christians and Jews; Turkish 
Arabia, 1,100,000 Moslems. 

These figures, which are merely 
estimates, give no true indication of 
the diversity of races and religions. 
Arabs, Bedouin, Armenians, Circas- 
sians, Kurds, Turcomans, Jews and 
Greeks make an Asiatic mixture al- 
most as indigestible as the Turkish 
mixture in Europe. But there is one 
important difference which will count 
in favor of the Turk. Whereas Bul- 
garians, Servians, Greeks, Albanians 
and Viachs of European Turkey have 
countries that acted as magnets upon 
national sentiment, most of the races 
in Asiatic Turkey have no country 
round which to rally and from which 
to draw inexhaustible supplies of hate 
and resistance. The Arabs alone have 
a territorial as well as a racial desig- 
nation. The Armenians, it is true, 
claim to have a country, but, in reality, 
they are as the Jews in this and other 
respects. The land of their ancestors, 
overwhelmed by many conquests, has 
long since been divided among their 
oppressors, and the boundaries of the 
ancient kingdom of Armenia must be 
looked for in Russia, Persia and Tur- 
key. Even the name of “Erministan” 
is practically unknown in Asia, for the 
Turks prohibit it and the Armenians 
call themselves “Haik” and their coun- 
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try “Haiastan.” Kurdistan also is 
nothing more than a name for a vague 
region, and inspires no fervor of pa- 
triotism in the warlike Iranians who 
inhabit the mountains round Mosul. 

What is the character of these es- 
tates upon which the Turks are about 
seriously to enter? They consist of 
four great provinces, stretching from 
the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf 
and from the Black to the Red Sea. 
The richest and most populous is Ana- 
tolia, which is divided into two regions 
—Western Anatolia, a high and fertile 
plateau, extending from the Aegean 
to the Anti-Taurus Mountains, and 
Eastern Anatolia, a rugged plateau 
over which towers Mount Ararat. Me- 
sopotamia is the great and historic 
plain through which the Tigris and 
Euphrates find their way from the 
mountains of Kurdistan to the Persian 
Gulf. Syria is the long strip of hill 
country bordering on the Mediterra- 
nean from Mount Taurus to the Sinai- 
tic Peninsula and separated from Meso- 
potamia by deserts. Turkish Arabia 
consists only of the provinces of Ye- 
men and Hejaz, in which are the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina. 

It is in Anatolia that you find the 
true Turk, and you have no hesitation 
in distinguishing him from the Arme- 
nians, Greeks, Kurds, Circassians, 
Yuruks and Turcomans who share 
with him this fertile province. Here 
the Turk is an industrious cultivator 
of the. soil, and has preserved many 
of the finest qualities of his race. No 
one who has travelled among them— 
even in the lawless heart of the pro- 
vince—can fail to admire the digni- 
fied courtesy of manner of the rough- 
est shepherd or to remember the 
charming hospitality with which they 
welcome the stranger in their midst. 
Nor have they lost the martial instinct 
and capacity that made them a race 
of conquerors. To .these Anatolian 


peasants the Sultan always turned in 
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the hour of danger, and they have 
never failed him, despite the heavy 
and continuous drain on their man- 
hood. Heavy in build, with big head, 
round face and strength of bone and 
muscle, grave, placid. and immutable, 
the Turkish peasant may appear stu- 
pid; yet it is not safe to take liberties 
with him, for he holds no man to be 
his superior. The railway has wrought 
miracles in the land of Anatolia, and 
the introduction of agricultural ma- 
chinery and improved methods of 
cultivation has added enormously to 
its wealth and resources, 

When you leave Anatolia you leave 
for practical purposes the Turk in Asia, 
for though in a minority he has im- 
pressed his character so firmly on the 
province that it remains essentially 
Turkish, Mesopotamia is any man’s 
land. Over its wastes roam Bedouin 
who divide their energies between 
raiding and robbing and the less pro- 
fitable occupation of pasturing camels, 
sheep and goats. In its isolated towns 
are mixed populations of Armenians, 
Kurds, Circassians, Jews, Chaldeans, 
Greeks and Arabs, and on the Persian 
Gulf are warlike and independent little 
states over which the Sultan claims 
a sovereignty which it would be dan- 
gerous to enforce even under provo- 
cation. Yet Mesopotamia was, and 
might be again, one of the richest 
lands in the whole world. Merely to 
recall the names Bagdad, Babylon, 
and Nineveh is to conjure up visions 
of its splendor and strength, its civili- 
zation and conquests, and its limitless 
resources of wealth. 

In a journey I made not long ago 
from the Persian Gulf to Constanti- 
nople along the proposed route of the 
Bagdad railway, I was impressed, as 
every traveller has been, with the 
immense possibilities awaiting the 
great enterprise of the Germans. What 
a land and what rivers! It is not the 
desert but the deserted land, as you 

















discover everywhere in the dead and 
buried cities and in the vast irrigation 
works that have fallen into decay. 
And the Tigris and Euphrates—rivers 
as rich as the Nile, as wayward and 
wasteful as the Irrawaddy! For cen- 
turies they have robbed the earth of 
its fruits and cast them into the sea. 
The Euphrates has grown feeble from 
long dissipation and the Tigris con- 
tinues to scatter his substance in 
floods and marshes. Yet they are still 
mighty for good, as the world will see 
one day, when Sir William Willcocks 
has reduced them to order and won 
from the desert another and a greater 
Egypt. 

The Bagdad railway and the irriga- 
tion works are immense potentialities 
of wealth. How they will be affected 
by the changed conditions in Turkey 
it is not difficult to foresee. To raise 
money for remunerative public works 
has never been an easy or a con- 
genial task with the Turk. AS a cer- 
tain Grand Vizier said to me when 
discussing the Bagdad railway. “It 
may be that I need a carriage and a 
pair, but there are other things I need 
more urgently.” The Germans will find 
a way, we may be sure. They know 
that the reward is great and that there 
is danger in delay, for the Turk, con- 
fined to Asia and not so dependent on 
his European friends, will begin to 
realize that a railway carries other 
things besides merchandise, and that 
in foreign hands its influence and 
power are not limited to its metals 
and stations. 

The Bagdad railway, though con- 
structed on foreign capital and Tur- 
kish subsidies, may not be seriously 
jeopardized, but the irrigation works, 
upon which Sir William Willcocks has 
reported, must be long delayed owing 
to the financial straits of the Ottoman 
Government. Here is an opportunity 
for Great Britain, if the Turks—and 
the Germans—will let us take part in 
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developing the immense resources of 
Mesopotamia, 

It is unnecessary to discuss the pos- 
sibilities in Syria, as it is a more or 
less settled country in which railways 
have made much progress. And of 
Arabia little is known beyond the 
coast and the Yemen; while the He- 
jaz railway is not a commercial en- 
terprise, but a strategic and religious 
Weapon designed to extend the an- 
thority of the Sultan to the hitherto in- 
accessible provinces and to strengthen 
his influence throughout Islam. 

Even this imperfect survey will 
show that Turkey has the chance of 
beginning a new and active life that 
should more than compensate her for 
the loss of sixty thousand square 
miles in Europe which have long been 
a source of weakness and humiliation. 

Are the Turks capable of making 
good this opportunity? It has always 
been said of the Turk—and with some 
truth—that he came west as a sol- 
dier of fortune and has been content 
to camp in the countries he con- 
quered. He has created nothing and 
changed little. Now that his military 
prestige—hitherto his greatest asset— 
has been destroyed by his despised 
rayahs in Europe, he may brace him- 
self for efforts in other directions. 
There are obstacles in his path and 
they are not those of character alone. 

To succeed in Asia the Turks must 
conciliate or subdue three racial forces 
that are always ready to oppose them. 
Since the outbreak of the Balkan war 
we have heard very little about what 
is happening in the Asiatic and Ara- 
bian previnces. But that little does 
not augur well for the Turk when the 
time comes to cross the Bosphorus. 

The Times correspondent in Con- 
stantinople reported at the beginning 
of last month that 

The state of Kurdistan is growing 
rapidly worse. In the Bitlis and Diar- 
bekr region the Kurdish chiefs and 
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their armed followers are defying the 
local authorities, who are powerless 
owing to the lack of sufficient military 
force. The Kurd leaders have given 
their followers the mot d’ordre to ab- 
stain from all attacks upon Christiaus. 
A further extension of the Kurdish 
movement is apprehended in the prov- 
ince of Van, where the notorious 
Abdurrezak Bedr Khan Bey, who 
shared in the famous feud which ter- 
minated in the murder of Redvan 
Pasha and the fall of the Bedr Khan 
House, is reported to be carrying on 
an active anti-Committee propaganda 
with the aid of Sheikh Taha, a power- 
ful chief, and to have summoned num- 
erous bands of Persian Kurds to his 
aid. Abdulkader Effendi, a _ noted 
Kurdish ecclesiastic and Senator, who 
carried on a private correspondence 
with the Sheikh Taha last year, has 
been requested by the Government to 
proceed to Kurdistan to tranquillize 
the Kurds, but seems to have de 
murred on the ground that he must 
first undertake a journey to the holy 
places of Islam. 

Rumors also reach Europe of attacks 
on Armenians in remote districts and 
of renewed ferment in the Yemen 
where the Turks have waged almost 
continuous war for a quarter of a 
century. These reports, however 
yague, must be accepted as a sign that 
the defeat of Turkey in Europe has 
not been without effect on their po- 
tential enemies in Asia. 

The Kurds are a perpetual cause of 
trouble. Whether known as the Kar- 
duchi who harassed the retreat of 
Xenophon and his Greeks, or as Par- 
thians who fought the Romans, these 
Iranian Highlanders have always been 
the bane of their rulers and neighbors. 
While a few are Nestorian Christians 
and live in settled habitations, the mass 
is nomadic and professes Islam. Even 
the Christian Kurd is a fierce-looking 
person with a habit of carrying long 
daggers in his waistband, but he is 
harmless compared with his wander- 
ing brother. The nomadic Kurd is a 


brigand by temperament and training, 
and a needlessly cruel and ferocious 
ene to boot. He is prepared, however, 
to sell his protection for a price, and 
many Armenians find it to their ad- 
vantage to pay him a blood tax. This 
arrangement works satisfactorily 
enough until the Kurds fall out among 
themselves and take to raiding one 
another’s Armenian preserves. 

Sultan Abdul Hamid, following the 
examplé of his unhappy subjects, also 
took the Kurds into his pay, and used 
them to carry out the Armenian mas- 
sacres. This service was rewarded by 
a commission to Ibraham Pasha to 
raise a regiment of rascals known as 
the Hamadieh. The watchdogs speed- 
ily degenerated into wolves, ravaging 
the districts they were supposed to 
guard, and using their authority from 
Yildiz Kiosk to levy tribute in all 
directions. One of the first and most 
meritorious acts of the constitutional 
government in Turkey was to make 
war upon Ibraham Pasha and to end 
his long tyranny. But the breed is by 
no means extinct, as the Turks will 
find as soon as they begin to set their 
Asiatic house in order. 

The Arabs will be more difficult to 
deal with than the Kurds, as they are 
not so easy to approach, and their 
hostility to the Turk arises from other 
motives than dislike of any form of 
control. Notwithstanding the bond 
of religion, the true Arab and the 
Turk have nothing in common. Not 
only are they of widely separated 
origin, for the Arab is a Semite and 
the Turk a Mongol, but they differ 
sharply in character, temperament, 
language and tradition. The Arab of 
the desert has kept his blood pure, 
whereas the Turk has intermarried 
with slaves of many races. Slender 
of figure, with sharp profile and fine 
bones, the Arab is the physical anti- 
thesis of the heavy, slow-moving Turk. 
While the Arab is subtle, mobile, imag- 
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inative, artistic and democratic, the 
Turk is by nature and eonquest an 
aristocrat without any of these quali- 
ties. If you ask an Arab what he 
thinks of a Turk he will not hesitate 
to describe him as stupid and addicted 
to animal pleasures. 

Though they have made many at- 
tempts, the Turks have never suc- 
ceeded in conquering the Arabs, and 
have hitherto had to be content with 
the nominal possession of two pro- 
vinces, the Hejaz and Yemen. The 
Nedj in the centre, the Shammar coun- 
try in the north, and Oman and Had- 
ramaut in the south have never given 
even nominal allegiance to the Sultan. 
Three parts of the peninsula remain 
unsubdued, and even that part which 
the Turks possess they owe to Me. 
hemet Ali, who came with his merce- 
naries from Egypt to do battle with 
those formidable Puritans of Islam, 
the Wabhabis. To this day the Yemen 
can never be depended upon, and 
scores of thousands of Tufkish soldiers 
have been sacrificed in efforts to re- 
tain this important province. Not 
until the railway which is to connect 
the Holy City of Mecca with Constan- 
tinople reached Medina could Turkish 
dominion in Arabia be regarded as 
more than nominal, Even now it is 
largely dependent on subsidies and 
bribes to shereefs and sheikhs, and is 
ineffective beyond the striking power 
of military posts in Mecca, Medina, 
Thaif, Sana, Djeddah and Hodeidah. 

The Hejaz Railway which Abdul 
Hamid began on the advice of Izzet 
Pasha must strengthen greatly the 
position of Turkey in Arabia, for it 
has strategic as well as spiritual im- 
portance. It establishes a mobile base 
for military operations through the 
heart of the peninsula, and ensures a 
safe and speedy passage for pilgrims 
to Mecca. The Bedouin, who reaped 
rich harvests on the old pilgrim way, 
has already found that it is harder to 
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hold up a train than to waylay a car- 
avan, 

If the Turks have learned the lesson 
of their disaster in Europe, they will 
have no trouble with the Armenians. 
Forced from their own land by the 
Mameluke Sultans of Pgypt, the prey 
of Roman, Persian, Arab and Turk. 
these people have a vitality almost as 
insistent as that of the Jews, with 
whom they have many other charac- 
teristics in common. Trade and fi- 
nance have scattered them widely over 
Asia Minor. Only in the vilayets of 
Erzerum, Van, Sivas, Harput, Bitlis, 
Diarbekir and part of Aleppo are they 
numerous, and only at Zeitun and Sas- 
sun’ are they compact communities. 
Dispersed and persecuted the Armen- 
ians have still preserved their national 
individuality. The Turks will be wise 
if they recognize this and give effect 
to it, lest the Armenians over the 
border should one day tempt Russia 
to intervene. 

Behind this medley of race and 
character lies another force with which 
the Turk must reckon—the all-pervad- 
ing force of religion, which in the East 
stands not for faith alone but also 
for nationality. 

Christendom has so often been in- 
vited to tremble under the menace of 
Panislam that we have ceased to be 
disturbed by the cry of “Wolf.” And 
there is logic, aS well as sense, in this 
indifference, for if Panislam was a 
live wire we must have fe!t the shock 
every time Turkey was undergoing 
amputation in Europe and Africa. 
Panislam was the re-invention of Sul- 
tan Abdul Hamid, and was intended 
for export. By striving to restore his 
spiritual authority he hoped to secure 
two things—compensation for the loss 
of temporal dominions and freedom 
from constitutional fetters. As a politi- 
cal weapon abroad it was useless from 
the start, and as a religious weapon 
it failed to achieve the purpose of its 
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maker, for there are sectarians in 
Islam as well as in Christendom, and 
they have the common weakness of 
hating one another. The one thing 
that the movement did accomplish was 
the very last thing Abdul Hamid could 
have desired or imagined. It raised 
everywhere the question whether, after 
all, the Sultan of Turkey has any right 
to the position of Khalif or Pope of 
the Moslems, I am not going to dis- 
cuss this succession to the mantle of 
the Prophet on which Shiah disputes 
violently with Sunni, and on which 
Sunni in Africa and Sunni in Turkey 
agree to differ. In ordinary circum- 
stances it would be enough to ask 
what on earth it matters whether the 
title is sound in law as long as the 
vast majority of Moslems regard the 
Sultan as Khalif. 

But the circumstances are never 
ordinary in Arabia or in Asia Minor; 
the defeat of the Sultan in Europe, 
and the serious curtailment of his 
possessions, which is the penalty, have 
brought again to the front the issue 
of the Khalifate. The position, it is 
now maintained, belongs to the Mos- 
lem ruler who has the means to defend 
his co-religionists against foreign ag- 
gression. That means, in the opinion 
of the Arab, is lacking in the Ottoman. 
But the Arab has long been jealous 
because the succession has passed out 
of the Arab line of Koreish, and if he 
were to name another pretender it 
would not be for the first time. 

The success or failure of the Turks 
in Asia does not depend on the recog- 
nition of the Sultan as Khalif. It de- 
pends much more on the faith which 
he represents. Is Islam an insuper- 
able barrier to progress? If the riddle 
could be read from modern instances 
the answer would be an emphatic 
“Yes.” For it is undoubtedly true that 
while Buddhists in Japan and Confu- 
_Cians in China are advancing by leaps 
" and bounds, Moslems in almost every 


part of the world are stationary or 
retrograde. Even in India, where 
60,000,000 disciples of Mahomet have 
the protection and encouragement of 
British rule, they are only beginning 
te realize that they have rejected op- 
portunities of which their Hindu 
brethren have taken advantage. 

To those who are satisfied with pan- 
oramic views it must therefore appear 
that the teaching of Mahomet is not 
merely without vitalizing force, but 
is also a subtle poison for paralyzing 
the will and destroying the soul of 
nations. Yet no impartial student will 
deny that it was once a stimulating 
and purifying reagent. In the “time 
of ignorance,’ before Mahomet began 
bis amazing career of conversion and 
conquest, the Saracens were steeped 
in degrading superstitions. Islam 
changed the fetish worshipper into a 
militant monotheist, and sent forth 
out of the deserts of Arabia the sons 
of Ishmael] to defeat two vast empires 
that had divided the civilized world 
between them. Eastward, through 
Persia and India; westward, through 
Palestine, Egypt, and North Africa 
into Spain, and up to the very gates 
of Vienna, they carried the green flag 
of the Prophet and subdued a world 
greater than that of Alexander and 
of Rome. 

Nor, however reluctant theological 
bias may be to acknowledge the ser- 
vices which Islam rendered to civili- 
zation, can we ignore the fact that dur- 
ing the darkness of the Middle Ages 
the followers of Mahomet kept alight 
the wisdom and knowledge of 
Hellas. The Koran made scholars of 
the savage Arabs. They taught phil- 
osophy, medicine, astronomy, and geo- 
graphy; they gave us our numerals; 
they made discoveries in science; they 
insisted that the earth is round when 
Christians were burned to death in 
order to convince them that it is flat; 
they translated the works of Aristotle, 
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Euclid, Galen, and Hippocrates, and 
they founded at Cordova, Seville and 
Toledo universities to which students 
flocked from every corner of the Con- 
tinent. When Christendom was mori- 
bund and the West was relapsing into 
anarchy, the Arab intellect was active, 
and brought with it order, learning, 
and refinement. 

If these things were possible in the 
Middle Ages, how has it come to pass 
that Moslem countries in the twentieth 
century are morally and intellectually 
stagnant? Is it the faith or the people 
that is at fault? The Arab will tell 
you that until the Turk came, Islam 
was a complete civilization, the fruit- 
ful mother of science and art and in- 
vention and poetry, who has lan- 
guished in the shade of Mongolian 
ignorance and sterility. 

The Turk borrowed his religion from 
the Arab as he borrowed his language 
from the Arab and Persian, and to 
neither has he made contribution. He 
accepted the Faith as a discipline 
rather than a morality, and, neglecting 
the spirit, he has cultivated the forms 
until he displays little more than the 
passion and prejudice which religion 
often excites, But it is unfair to put 
upon the Turk the whole blame for the 
failure of Islam. In a general sense 
every religion is a natural part of the 
society in which it is found. Ma- 
homet was prophet and legislature for 
a primitive people isolated from the 
world and unaffected by the great 
forces that have created modern civili- 
zation. He was laying down the law 
and the gospel for a volatile, imagina- 
tive and undisciplined race addicted 
to pagan and fetish rites, and he was 
resolved that in his doctrine should 
be no loopholes through which heresy 
could creep. “In this book there is no 
doubt,” declares the Koran, yet it 
sanctions slavery, forbids the taking 
ef interest, insists on the seclusion and 
subjection of women, and stereotypes 
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for all time and all conditions a code 
of laws and customs regulating every 
phase of life which, however adapted 
to the needs of desert nomads in the 
seventh century, are in these days 
fetters upon progress spiritual, moral, 
intellectual, and material. 

“The letter killeth but the spirit 
giveth life” is a lesson that the Moslem 
world has to learn again. 

The early doctrine of Mahomet, be- 
fore the emigration to Medina, was 
simple and comprehensive. It con- 
tained nine articles: There is but one 
God; Mahomet is His messenger; the 
dead shall be raised; the good shall 
be rewarded; the wicked shall be pun- 
ished; prayer must be offered morning, 
evening and night; the truth must be 
spoken; agreements must be kept and 
weights and measures must be honest, 
and men must be faithful to their 
wives and concubines. When the 
tribes united to do battle against the 
unbelievers, and were brought into 
contact with the luxury of the West, 
they did not scruple to become latitu- 
dinarians in morals, and in these latter 
days many instances may be found to 
prove that if the creed is unchangeable 
its disciples are not. 

The economic development of Egypt 
under British rule has made a breach 
in the Koran, and tempted many 
wealthy Moslems to accept interest on 
loans and to profit by transactions for- 
bidden by their religion. And in India 
too the same lapse into worldliness is 
found, for both Shiahs and Sunnis 
have been known to lend at usury. 
It is, moreover, certain that every- 
where in India caste, a Hindu insti- 
tution, has penetrated the Moslem re- 
Serve, and that the rigid equality 
among the Faithful, on which Ma- 
homet insisted, is no longer practised. 

I watched an amusing demonstration 
of this in the pilgrimage to the Great 
Mosque at Samara, where the Twelfth 
Imam, Mahomet-el-Mahdi, is said to 


have disappeared—to come again, ac- 
cording to Moslems, with Christ at the 
end of the world. The Tigris had over- 
flowed its banks, and the whole coun- 
try being deep under the flood, pilgrims 
had to take ship from Bagdad. The 
boat was packed with men, women, 
and children, who had come from 
India, Persia, and the Gulf, and there 
was hardly a free foot of room on 
deck or below. Among the pilgrims 
from India were a Bombay merchant 
and his son-in-law, a doctor in Gov- 
ernment service. Nothing could have 
been more contemptuous and even 
brutal than their treatment of their 
fellow-pilgrims. Not content with 
monopolizing a great part of the upper 
deck with their carpets and beds, they 
ruthlessly kicked out every intruder. 
Curious to know the reason for this 
amazing aggression on the part of the 
mild-mannered men from India, I got 
into conversation with the portly mer- 
chant, who instantly informed me that 
he had just “called on our Consul In 
Bagdad.” “These people,” he added 
with a withering glance at the piled-up 
intruders, “are dogs, and he who lies 
down with dogs gets up with 
fleas.” After all, there is virtue in Brit- 
ish citizenship, and the Indian takes 
full advantage of it when among 
aliens. The only rebuke I heard came 
from a white-bearded Persian, as he 
gathered together his scattered car- 
pets; “That man holds beards as cheap 
as dirt.” 

There are other flaws in the Moslem 
structure. It is the common belief 
that the creed professed throughout 
Arabia is a pure monotheism, that the 
Moslem world is profoundly devout, 
and that religious sympathy unites the 
Faithful in all lands. This impression 
of almost universal piety among Mos- 
lems is due to the fact that travellers 
rarely see any other phase of Oriental 
_ life. The visit of a Christian to a Mos- 
lem house is a ceremony that never 
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varies, and very few are admitted to 
anything approaching intimacy. The 
life of the bazaar and the street is an 
open book, but the home is sealed 
against the stranger Like the Phari- 
Sees of old, Moslems distinguish them- 
Selves by making long prayers “stand- 
ing up in the synagogues and at the 
corner of the street.” I have even 
known a Turkish official in Kurdistan 
try to elude a painful interview by 
spreading his carpet in front of me 
and making the excuse that this was 
the hour of prayer. 

The Bedouin, who are numerous 
throughout Asiatic Turkey, are cer- 
tainly neither monotheists nor pious 
in the Moslem sense of the word. <Ac- 
cording to Theodore Bent, the Bedouin 
of Southern Arabia is an aboriginal 
race, and is no relative of the Arab. 
He was probably there, and living in 
exactly the same state, centuries be- 
fore the Arab obtained a footing in 
the country. His independent spirit 
resents any kind of authority, and in 
many respects he is as wild as the 
African savage. At the coast villages 
the Bedouin outwardly conforms with 
Moslem customs, and may be seen 
entering the mosque, but in his ances- 
tral cave or his tent of camel or goat 
skin he reverts to original paganism, 
and worships the Jinns or spirits of 
whom he has superstitious dread. 

Journeying from the Gulf to the 
Mediterranean and in the desert east 
of the Jordan, I have had many op- 
portunities of learning whether the 
Bedouin were strict in religious observ- 
ances. Among the Shammars and 
Kurds it was manifest that they are 
not good Moslems. Ibraham Pasha, 
the notorious Kurdish leader, whose 
headquarters I had the mischance to 
visit in his absence, was, however, an 
example of piety. Miss Shattuck, an 
American missionary at Urfa, who at 
a time of dangerous unrest bearded 
this lion of the desert in his den, told 
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me that at the prescribed hours the 
muezzin stood at the entrance to the 
chief's tent and summoned his free- 
booters to prayer. 

One religious asset—more potent 
even than the Khalifate—is still re 
served to the Turk in Asia. The holy 
cities of Mecca, Medina, Kerbala, and 
Jerusalem are within his borders. Even 
the Shiahs may not enter their holy 
city without his leave. In the year 
that I made the pilgrimage to Kerbala, 
56,000 of these sectarians crossed the 
mountains from Persia and 26,000 
more came from India to “acquire 
merit” at the shrine of the martyred 
Hussein; and they brought with them 
the bones of 7000 dead to rest with 
the myriads of the Faithful in that 
hallowed earth till the dread day when 
their Imam shall reappear with Christ 
and the world shall end. Kerbala has 
political as well as religious impor- 
tance for the Persian, as was seen dur- 
ing the revolution, when the parliamen- 
tary party was directed by a committee 
of mollahs or priests from the city of 
the pilgrimage. But the Turks recog- 
nize no authority save their own in 
the city, which is kept in reasonable 
order by a small garrison and an oc- 
casional massacre. Shortly before my 
visit, Rashid Pasha, the Kurdish 
governor, convinced the Persians that 
the Turk is master in this Shiah Holy 
of Holies by shooting down a few 
score of them who had taken “bast” or 
sanctuary in the shadow of the Brit- 
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ish Consulate as a protest against a 
blood tax. 

It is not by saying “honey, honey” 
that the mouth becomes sweet. This 
truth the Turks must have realized. 
Four years ago I saw the “saviours of 
their country” march into Constanti- 
nople to depose Abdul Hamid. Bul- 
garians, Servians, Greeks, Montene- 
grins, and Macedonians were among 
the volunteers who had donned the 
bonnet blanc of the revolution and cla- 
mored to be led by their Turkish com- 
rades against Yildiz Kiosk. Last 
November I saw on the heights of 
Tchatalja these same Bulgarians mak- 
ing desperate efforts to reach Con- 
stantineple over the dead bodies of 
their former comrades. 

In that short interval the Young 
Turks have tried the experiment of 
government by centralization and Ot- 
tomanization. The experiment has 
brought disaster on their country. Let 
them try the other method and give 
a@ measure of autonomy to some of 
their subjects in Asia and Arabia. 
Above all they must avoid the tempta- 
tion to follow the example of Abdul 
Hamid who, in order to avoid present 
difficulties, played one race against the 
other and encouraged feuds among the 
tribes. And the Turks will be prudent 
if they do not overlook the fact that 
there are Powers in Europe—and 
Russia is among them—who have 
nothing to gain by the existence of a 
great and active Moslem State in Asia. 


William Marwell. 





THE FUTURE OF FUTURISM. 


“Repose-toi! . . Repose-toi!.. . il 
n’est doux qve dormir! .. .” 
“La! non, la vie est & brailer comme 

un falot de paille, 
Il faut Tlingurgiter lampée 


d’une 


hardie, 
Tels ces jongleurs de foire qui vont 
mangeant du feu 


D’un coup de langue, escamotant la 
Mort dans l’estomac.” 

The above quotation from M. Mari- 
netti’s poem, “Le Démon de la Vi- 
tesse,” may perhaps succeed in giving 
some mild idea of the feverish but 
sustained energy of those pictures 
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whose recent exhibition in the Sack- 
ville Gallery so successfully scandal- 
ized not only the doyens of the Royal 
Academy, but even the official cham- 
pions of all that is new and progressive 
in our modern English art. But fora 
correct appreciation even of the Futu- 
rist pictures themselves, it is essential 
to realize that, so far from being the 
mere isolated extravagances and tours 
de force of a new technique, they con- 
stitute an integral part of a living 
scheme which, with all its lavish use 
of the most ostentatious hyperbolism, 
has yet serious claims to be considered 
as a substantial movement, artistic, 
literary, economic, sociological, and 
above all, human, 

Let us then make some scrutiny of 
this “Rising City” of Futurism, as it 
rears with such vehement exaltation 
from out the trampled débris of a su- 
perseded and dishonored past. For 
this purpose, having first examined 
those conditions of contemporary Italy 
which more immediately provoked 
this “Red Rebellion,’ we shall pro- 
ceed to some analysis of the gen- 
eral character of the movement, and 
of the aggressive and _ sensational 
works of M. Marinetti himself, the 
audacious Mercury of this new 
message. 

The direct cause of the Futurist 
movement is to be found in the fact 
that that modern current of electric 
energy, which has been galvanizing 
the States of Northern and Central 
Europe to a more and more strenuous 
and a more and more complicated acti- 
vity, has, so far as Italy is concerned, 
not succeeded in flowing further south 
than Milan. In this connection it is 


not without its significance that, while 
Milan is indubitably the vital and 
commercial capital of the Peninsula, 
the official capital should be merely 
Rome, aureoled with its hybrid halo 
of majesty and malaria, the centre of 
the tourist, the archzologist, and the 
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Papacy, that august shade of a once 
living Empire. 

Even, moreover, the great heroes of 
the Risorgimento Italiano, the eupho- 
nious title by which the Italians desig- 
nate the unification of their country, 
suffered from an undue obsession with 
the democratic ideals of a medizval 
past. Dissipating their energy in rush- 
ing reams of republican rhetoric or 
the purple pomp of patriotic platitudes, 
they remained sublimely oblivious to 
the crying economic needs of a coun- 
try which, with all its natural richness 
and all its natural genius, still, so far 
as general material and intellectual 
progress is concerned, lies no incon- 
siderable distance behind the increas- 
ingly quick march of the European 
civilization, Nor did matters improve 
when the régime of the naive idealists 
Was succeeded by that of the oppor- 
tunist bureaucracy which has since 
governed Italy. A vast portion of the 
country still remains unforested, un- 
cultivated, unirrigated, and, above all, 
uneducated. The taint of malaria 
still infects wide tracts of land which, 
with proper treatment, might have 
been profitably developed by those 
masses of sturdy laborers who have 
emigrated to America with an almost 
Irish eagerness. Indeed, with all re- 
spect. to M. Marinetti, who has him- 
self fought in the Tripolitan trenches, 
the present war has been occasioned 
(if we can rely on one of the most 
brilliant and responsible of the Pari- 
sian contemporaries of this journal), 
not so much by a bond fide desire to 
find a place in the sun for-the not yet 
surplus population of a not yet fully 
developed country, as by an indispu- 
tably authentic ambition to find a lu- 
crative outlet for the money of the 
clique of clerical capitalists which con- 
trols the Bank of Rome. So far, how- 
ever, as no inconsiderable portion of 
Italy itself is concerned, we are con- 
fronted with a country of museums, 
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ruins, and ciceroni, which, exploiting 
the Fremdenindustrie after the manner 
of some more perverse and inexcus- 
able Switzerland, prostitutes with ve- 
nal ostentation the faded beauties of 
its undoubtedly glorious past to the 
complete ruin of its only potentially 
splendid present. 

A certain _pseudo-Nietzscheanism 
has, no doubt, been introduced into 
Italy beneath the auspices of D’An- 
nunzio. Yet, with all his fanfarronade 
of tense and exuberant virility, the 
atmosphere of D’Annunzio is, speak- 
ing broadly, moistly rank and exot- 
ically enervating. With the possible 
exception of his latest novel, his he- 
roes are languidly feverish dilettantes 
whose lives are principally devoted to 
the literary and sesthetic cultivation of 
all the neurotic luxuriance of their 
own erotic morbidities. This brings 
us to the important suciological fact of 
that rigid obsession of sex, as the one 
paramount emotional, artistic, and 
vital value, which, sapping the man- 
hood not only of Italy, but also, in- 
deed, of France, tends to corrupt the 
whole social, political, and economic 
life of the two nations. 

It is this exaggerated preoccupation 
with the sexual aspect of life which 
has produced, by way of a vehement 
but deliberate riposte, the important 
Futurist maxim, “Méprisez la femme.” 
With an enthusiasm, in fact, almost 
worthy of our own Young Men’s Chris- 
tion Association, these comparative 
Hippolyti of a young mother country 
only recently wedded in the bonds of 
political union, flaunt themselves as 
the unscrupulous iconoclasts of such 
firmly-established national ideals as 
“the glorious conception of Don Juan 
and the grotesque conception of the 
cocu.”” Thus the Futurist would banish 
the nude from painting and adultery 
from the novel, so that they may be 
able to substitute the sublime male 
fury of creation of artistic and scien- 
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tific masterpieces for all the sterile 
embraces of hedonistic eroticism; and, 
like some gallant band of twentieth- 
century Hercules, cleanse the Augean 
stables of the Latin civilization of its 
vast surplus of maleficent mud vom- 
ited by that stewing and pestiferous 
swamp of sex. As a modern antidote 
to that virulent plague of luxurious 
and diseased sexuality which it is their 
self-imposed mission to eradicate, they 
pen the drastic prescription of “pa- 
triotism and war the only hygiene of 
the world.” So hot, indeed, is the 
ardor of these militant apostles of a 
new Latin civilization, that they have 
incurred the displeasure of establishea 
authority by insisting on a war with 
Austria with such a maximum of ve- 
hemence that an Austrian journal act- 
ually demanded the intervention of the 
Italian Government. 

And whether this policy indicates 
the mere tetanic spasms of a delirious 
Chauvinism, or the lucid vision of an 
inspired, if heretical, diplomacy, it is 
certainly symptomatic of a_ tense, 
combative, and drastic energy which 
is, in the deepest sense of the word, 
essentially Nietzschean. In this con- 
nection the attitude of the Futurists 
towards Nietzsche is _ instructive. 
They have read his books, thrilled to 
his magic, and yet they repudiate him. 
For they cavil, and not altogether un- 
reasonably, at the bigoted and hide- 
bound dualism of Nietzsche’s political 
philosophy, and at his obstinate and 
obsolete division of the political world 
into the divine spirit of a few strong 
geniuses and the brute matter of a 
weak and numerous proletariate. 

Yet taking the matter in its broad 
lines, M. Marinetti’s programme for 
“the indefinite physiological and in- 
tellectual progress of man” expresses 
admirably the whole theory of the 
Nietzschean Superman. Nietzschean 
also are such phrases as, “the type in- 
human, mechanical, cruel, omniscient, 
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and combative.” or “the multiplied 
man who mingles with iron, nourishes 
himself on electricity, and only appre- 
ciates the delight of the danger and 
of the heroism of every single day.” 
The real distinction lies in the fact 
that the Futurist Superman is more 
practical, more concrete, more up-to- 
date, and, above all, infinitely less 
dreamy than his elder and more pe- 
dantic brother. 

And in spite of M. Marinetti’s analy- 
sis of Nietzscheanism as nething but 
the artificial resurrection of a dead and 
past antiquity, the two ideals are har- 
monious in their denunciation of the 
facile and automatic reverence for 
“the good old days,” and their savage 
exhortation to “sweep away the grey 
cinders of the Past with the incan- 
descent lava of the Future.” 

This announcement of a virile de- 
sire to improve and improve and im- 
prove, not only on the past but also on 
the present, constitutes the principal 
plank in the Futurist platform. Hence 
the leaders of the movement have 
coined the two words Passéleme, the 
object of their onslaught, and Futurism, 
the watchword of their faith. And 
truculently pushing their theories to 
the extreme limit of extravagant logic, 
M. Marinetti and his brothers in arms 
exhorted the assembled Venetians, in 
the 200,000 multicolored manifestoes 
which on a certain memorable day 
.they flung down into the Piazza San 
Marco, “to cure and cicatrize this 
rotting town, magnificent wound of 
the Past, and to hasten to fill its small , 
fetid canals with the ruins of its tumb- 
ling, leprous palaces.” But the remedy 
is- constructive as well as destructive: 


“Burn the gondolas, those swings 
for fools, and erect up to the sky the 
rigid geometry of large metallic 


bridges and factories with waving hair 
ef smoke; abolish everywhere the lan- 
guishing curve of fhe old architec- 
tures.” 


We see at once how in this more 
than Wellsian enthusiasm for all the 
romantic possibilities of a scientitic 
civilization, they declare the most 
sanguinary war @ l’outrance with that 
Ruskinian and pre-Raphaelite senti- 
mentalism which, sublimely burying 
its medizeval head in the immemorial 
sands of a crumbling past, is some- 
what ill-adapted to confront the on- 
rushing simoon of an increasingly de- 
finite and formidable future. And with 
the deliberate object of emphasizing 
his point with the maximum of pro- 
vocative aggressiveness, the Futurist 
will fling at his enemies the insolent 
paradox that a motor car in motion 
has a higher esthetic value than the 
Victory of Samothtace, or announce 
with theatrical solemnity that the 
pain of a man is just about as inter- 
esting in their eyes as the pain of an 
electric lamp, “suffering in convulsive 
spasMs and crying out with the most 
agonizing effects of color.” 

Yet if we strip this new “beauty of 
mechanism and esthetic of speed” of 
its loud garb of ostentatious extrava- 
gance, the intrinsic theories themselves 
strike us as neither monstrous nor 
unreasonable. If we may presume to 
put our own unauthorized gloss on M. 
Marinetti’s vividly illuminated manu- 
script, what the Futurist really wishes 
is to break down the conventional 
divorce that is so often thought to 
exist between ideal Art and actual 
Life, so as to bring the two elements 
into the most drastic and immediate 
contact. Art, in fact, should not be 
an escape from, but an exaltation of, 
the red impetus of life. Art’s function 
is not merely to titillate the dispas- 
sionate sesthetic feeling of the dilet- 
tante or connoisseur, but to thrill with 
a keen, vital emotion the actual ex- 
perience of life. Form is not an end 


. in itself; its sole function is to extract 


the whole emotional quality of its con- 
tent. And when confronted with the 
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problem of what content is best fitted 
to be the proper subject of artistic 
representation, your Futurist would 
promptly retort that, inasmuch as the 
tumultuous twentieth-century emo 
tions of “steel, pride, fever, and speed” 
are those to which the twentieth-cen- 
tury civilization will naturally vibrate 
with the most authentic sympathy, 
those emotions, and those alone, are 
the proper subject-matter for twen- 
tieth-century art. 

Having ¢hus obtained some rough 
idea of the broad lines of the new 
Futurism, let us proceed to examine 
its manifestation in the spheres of 
painting and of literature. So far as 
their painting is concerned, the prim- 
ary principle of the Futurists is their 
subordination of intrinsic ssthetic 
form to emotional content. This prin- 
ciple, though carried to a pitch far 
transcending anything which had ever 
been previously essayed, is by no 
means without its exemplifications, in 
the history both of past and of con- 
temporary art. Even in the eigh- 
teenth century Blake had transferred 
on to the painted canvas his highly 
abstract ideas of esoteric mysticism. 
The content of the pictures of Blake 
is, of course, diametrically opposed to 
the content of the Futurists, yet an 
authentic analogy lies in the fact that 
a content at all should have been 
specifically painted. With a similar 
qualification, we can remember with 
advantage how Rossetti and Burne- 
Jones, as indisputably modern in the 
fact that they had the courage to paint 
a content at all, as they were indispu- 
tably reactionary in the actual content 
which they felt inspired to portray, 
gave pictorial representation to the 
pre-Raphaelite nostalgia for a pre- 
medizeval past. More analogous are 
the canvasses of Franz von Stuck, the 
Munich Secessionist, who also sets out 
to paint ideas and to give wsthetic 
form to psychological contents. Thus, 
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his “Krieg,” with its grimly trium- 
phant rider, steadfastly pursuing the 
goal of an ideal future over the wal- 
lowing corpses of a transcended pres- 
ent, expresses perfectly in the sphere 
of paint the whole spirit of the 
Nietzschean Superman. 

Even better examples of the growing 
predominance of the content in the 
sphere of art are to be found in Rodin 
who moulds even in immobile statu- 
ary something of the tumultuous sweep 
of the present age; or in Max Klinger, 
the creator in concrete form of the 
most abstract and impalpable ideas. 

So also modern music, as _ repre- 
sented, at any rate, by the tense rest- 
lessness of Richard Strauss, with all 
his fine shades of crouching fear and 
exultant cruelty, or the mystical sen- 
suousness of Debussy, ceases to be a 
mere meaningless euphony of pleasing 
melody, devoid of any vital signifi- 
cance except its own zsthetic beauty, 
and sets itself more and more to travel, 
in the sphere of sound, over the whole 
vibrant gamut of the human-emotions. 

To achieve the presentation of a 
content with the maximum of drastic 
effect, the Futurists have invented a 
new technique. Without embarking 
on any elaborate technical discussion, 
we would say that their chief princi- 
ple is that in the painting of appar- 
ently even the most objective phenom- 
ena, it should be the aim of the artist 
to reproduce no mere picturesque copy 
of some stationary pose, but that 
whole sensorial or emotional quality 
inherent in all dynamic life which 
radiates to the mind of the spectator, 
or which, again, may be simply flashed 
into dynamic life by the mind of the 
spectator himself. And as, according 
to our latest and most fashionable 
metaphysical authority the ego, 
whether of a man, an insect, or a cos- 
mos, is merely a movement, it should 
not strike us as altogether unreason- 
able if the dynamic idea of movement 
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should enter very prominently into the 
Futurist paintings. For realizing fully 
that consciousness is a stream and not 
a pond, and that both cerebral mem- 
ories and visual impressions are but, 
as it were, the flying nets hastily 
created and re-created to catch a word 
that is perpetually on the run, the 
Futurists make boldly ingenious efforts 
to capture the jumping chameleon of 
truth by portraying, not one, but 
several phases of the unending series 
of the human cinematograph. 

Thus, in Severini’s picture of the 
“Pan-Pan Dance at the Monico,” the 
artist sets himself to paint the whole 
moving, multi-colored soul of this by 
no means spiritual Montmartre tavern, 
with all its various subdivisions of 
male and female customers, engaged 
in their mutual revels and their mu- 
tual dances, the deviltry of its rigolo 
music, and all the hustling clash and 
clatter of its insolent carouse. 

It is also significant of their general 
Weltanschauung that the Futurists 
should frequently find their inspira- 
tion in the speed, stress, and creativity 
of a glorious modernity. Thus, Rus- 
solo’s “Rebellion,” angular, aggressive, 
rampant, reproduces the whole red 
energy of an insurgent proletariate, 
while the same painter’s “Train” 
essays, and not unsuccessfully, to 
paint the very lights and ridges of 
Velocity itself. 

The feats of the new culture in the 
realm of literature are quite as im- 
pressive and as sensational as in that 
of painting. This brings us to some 
consideration of M. Marinetti himself, 
both the real and the official chief of 
the movement. To comprehend the 
true essence of this man, who cer- 
tainly constitutes a European portent, 
which, whether hated or loved, can 
searcely be ignored, it is necesary to 
realize that while a poet he is above 
all a man of the world and of action. 
While, also, as would appear from his 


recent visit to the Daily News contri- 
butor from Tripoli, he is a gentleman 
inflamed by a genuine if, no doubt, 
slightly truculent patriotism, he has 
all the advantages of being an almost 
perfect cosmopolitan. Born in Egypt 
of Italian parents, educated in France, 
and having at the present time his 
headquarters both in Milan and in 
Paris, M. Marinetti combines all the 
heat of an African temperament with 
all the mercurial dash of the modern 
Latin civilization. At present only in 
the early thirties, M. Marinetti founded 
in the years 1904-5 his international 
review Poesia. To this journal (which 
numbered among its contributors such 
men as D’Annunzio, Swinburne, Yeats, 
Seymour, Verhairen, and Regnier) he 
endeavored to attract all that was 
strenuous, aspiring, and daring in the 
artistic youth of the Latin civilization. 
Eventually the various tentative ideals 
and ideas which he and his colleagues 
entertained became crystallized in the 
word Futurism, which grew more and 
more a definite creed with a more and 
more definite catechism of literature, 
music, painting, politics, and life. 
Since the publication of the first Fu- 
turist manifesto in the Figaro in 1909, 
M. Marinetti has devoted himself to 
waging with all his militant energy 
of tongue, sword, and pen the cam- 
paign of Futurism. Meeting after 
meeting, demonstration after demon- 
stration has he addressed in Italy; 
and carrying the war into the enemy’s 
country, he has even had the audacity 
to hurl his defiance from Trieste itself. 
And if the deliberate provocativeness 
at which he has pitched his propa- 
ganda has brought upon him the ve- 
nomoug hatred of both numerous and 
powerful enemies, it would merely give 
but an aditional fillip to the fury of 
his impetus. 

It is, indeed, not only amusing, but 
also an indication of the man’s verve 
and defiance, to remember that when 




















he had been hissed for a whole hour 
on end in the Theatre Mercadante of 
Naples, where he was delivering a 
lecture, and an apparently quite edible 
orange was eventually thrown at him, 
he should with fine bravura take out 
his penknife and both peel and eat 
the orange. In Italy, at any rate, Fu- 
turism has swept the universities, and 
the disciples of the new faith number 
50,000, while 9,000 copies have been 
sold of Tullio Panteo’s book on “the 
Poet Narmitte.” Endeavoring to give 
to the campaign a cosmopolitan signifi- 
eance, the Futurists have carried 
their pictures, their manifestoes, and 
their books to Madrid, to Berlin, to 
Paris (where they were enthusiasti- 
cally toasted by the Association 
Générale des Etudiants, the Parisian 
equivalent of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge Unions), and even to England 
itself, which, with a surprising lack of 
its usual insularity, would actually ap- 
pear to be taking an intelligent interest 
in a new movement without waiting, 
as was the case with Nietzscheanism, 
until it had first become the passée if 
respectable object of the devotion of 
Continental academicism. 

Before we proceed on our short sur- 
vey of the chief works of M. Mari- 
netti, which have been written in 
French and only subsequently trans- 
lated into Italian, it is necessary to 
make some brief mention of the new 
technique which he also employs. This 
new technique is Free Verse, first in- 
troduced into French literature in the 
“Palais Nomades” of M. Gustave 
Kahn. It should be remembered, 
however, that French Free Verse is 
an article totally distinct from that 
mixture of rolling dithyramb and con- 
versational slap-dash which charac- 
terizes the work of Walt Whitman. 
So far, indeed, as M. Gustave Kahn 
is concerned, the innovation simply 
consisted not in any repudiation of 
rhyme in itself, but in the emancipa- 
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tion of French verse from the strait- 
waistcoat of the Alexandrine and the 
strict disciplinary rules of academic 
composition, 

M. Marinetti, on the other hand, in 
the three volumes which it is now 
proposed to consider, viz., La Conquéte 
des Etoiles (Sansot, 1902), Destruction 
(Vanier, 1904), La Ville Charnelle (San- 
sot, 1908), carries the metrical revolu- 
tion considerably further. For while 
the essence of classicism itself, when 
compared with the polyphonic though 
at times majestic ebullitions of Walt 
Whitman, they subserve no specific 
rule. Metre, genuine metre, is in- 
variably present, but the precise 
shape which it happens to take is de- 
termined by the exigencies, not of the 
particular metre in which the poet 
happens to be writing, but of the 
particular mood or emotion which 
clamors for expression in the form 
most specifically appropriate to its 
own particular idiosyncrasies. If we 
may endeavor to crystallize the the- 
ory of this verse, which, though free 
from mechanical restraint, is always 
subordinate to the command of its 
own dynamic soul, we should say that 
it is simply the principle of onoma- 
topoea carried from the sphere of 
words to the sphere of metre. 

In the Conquéte des Etoiles, the twen- 
ty-four-year-old Marinetti, with the 
characteristic verve of audacious adol- 
escence, essays to open the oyster of 
the poetical world with the sword of 
a romantic epic. Bearing evidence at 
times, in its grandiose anthropomor- 
phism of natural phenomena, of the 
influence of “his old masters, the 
French Symbolists,” the poem of this 
future champion of a concrete modern- 
ity challenges, at any rate in the gi- 
gantic massing of its imagery, that 
great if somewhat bourgeois romanti- 
cist, Victor Hugo. For here poetic 
Pelion is piled upon poetic Ossa with 
the most drastic vengeance. For the 
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Sovereign Sea, chanting her inaugu- 
ral battle-cry 


“Hola-hé! Hola-ho! Stridionla Stridi- 
onla Stridionlaire!” 

to her ancient waves, puissant war- 
riors with venerable beards of foam, 
lashes them to conquer Space and 
mount to the assault of the grinning 
Stars. And missiles are there in her 
Reservoir of Death—*“petrified bodies, 
bodies of steel, embers and gold, 
harder than the diamond, the suicides 
whose courage failed beneath the 
weight of their heart, that furnace of 
stars, those who died for that they 
stoked within their blood the fire of 
the Ideal, the great flame of the Ab- 
solute that encompassed them.” And 
for an army has she the legions of 
her amazon cavalry, the Veterans of 
the Sea, the great waves, the riotous, 
prancing Narwhals with their scaly 
rings, the typhoons, the cyclones, and 
the haughty Trombes (water-spouts), 
“draping around their loins their fulig- 
inous veils, or lifting masses of 
darkness in their great open arms.” 
And so this feud of the elements pro- 
ceeds from climax to climax, from 
crescendo to crescendo, till the astral 
fortresses succumb to the shock of an 
infernal charge, and the last star ex- 
pires “with her pupils of grey shadow 
imploring the Unknown, oh! how 
sweetly!” 

No doubt the poem almost reels at 
times as though intoxicated with the 
excesses of its own imagery. Yet, 
making all due discount for this 
healthy turgidity of adolescence, it is 
impossible to dispute the authentic 
poetical value of this brilliant epic. 

By so masterly a grasp is the metre 
handled that the reader, quite oblivious 
of the immaterial question of whether 
he is perusing verse or prose, is only 
conscious of the ideas and emotions 
themselves. The following passage is 


typical, not only of the pdem’s potency 
of expression, 


but of the intimate 
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union which is effected between the 
meaning and the form:— 


“C’est ainsi que passe le Simoun 
aiguillonant sa furie de désert en dé- 
sert, 
avec son escorte caracolante 
de sables soulevés tout ruisselants de 
feu; 
c’est ainsi que le Simoun galope 
sur l’océan figé des sables, 
en balancant son torse géant d’idole 
barbare 
sur des fuyantes croupes d’onagres 
affolés.” 
In the series of poems, however, 
known as Destruction, 
“Since there is only splendor in this 
word of terror 
And of crushing force like a Cy- 
clopeean hammer,” 
that boyish robustness which we have 
seen playing so naively in the romantic 
limbo has attained the solidity of man- 
hood. Finding it no longer necessary 
to have recourse for his subject-matter 
to some set theme of an Elemental 
War, the author reproduces the ex- 
periences of his own inner life in a 
new lyrical language whose rhythm vi- 
brates responsively to every thrill] of 
its creator’s spirit, and takes faithfully 
every color of his chameleon soul. 
For the poet is now reverential: 


“Tu es infinie et divine, O Mer, et je 
le sais 

de par le jurement de tes 
écumantes 

de par ton jurement qui répercutent, 
de plage en plage 

les échos attentifs ainsi que des guet- 
teurs.” 

now jocund, 


lévres, 


“QO Mer, mon Ame est puérile et de- 
muande un jouet”; 
now almost sensually adoring 


“O toi ballerine orientale au ventre 
sursautant, 

dont les seins sont rouges par le sang 
des naufrages.” 

now sunk in the abject ecstasies of 


opium, 














“Derriére des vitres rouges des voix 
rauques criaient 

De la moelle et du sang pour les 
lampées d’oubli 

C'est le prix des beaux réves... 
cest le prix . . . 

Et jentrais avec eux au bouge de ma 
chair.” 


now gentle, 


“C’est pour nous que le Vent las de 
voyages éternels, 

désabusé de sa vitesse de fantédme, 

froissant d’une main lasse, au tréfonds 
de l’espace, 

les velours somptueux d’un grand 
oreiller d’ombre 

tout diamantés de larmes sidérales,” 


now bitterly conscious of the ironic 
raillery of the Sea: 


“Vos caresses brilantes, vos savantes 


caresses, 

sont pareilles 4 des tAtonnements 
d’aveugles 

qui vont ramant par les couloirs d'un 
labyrinthe! 

Vos baisers ont toujours l’acharne- 


ment infatigable 

dialogue enragé entre deux 
sourds 
emprisonnés au fond d’un cachot noir. 

Yet most characteristic of the fever- 
ish but not unhealthy tension of the 
book are that series of ten poems, en- 
titled Le Démon. de la Vitesse, a kind of 
railway journey of the modern soul. 
For now the poet, stoking the engines 
of his pounding brain with the mon- 
strous coals of his own energy, drives 
his train of AZschylean images (well 
equipped with all the latest modern in- 
ventions), with all the record-breaking 
rapidity of some Trans-American ex- 
press, from the “vermilion terraces of 
love,” across “Hindu evenings,” “tyran- 
nical rivers,” “avenging forests,” 


d’un 


“milleniar torrents,” and “the dusky 
corpulence of mountains,” to traverse 
“the delirium of Space” and “the su- 
preme plateaux of an absurd Ideal,” to 
end finally in the grinding shock of a 
collision and all the agony of a ship- 
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wrecked vessel. It is in this series or 
poems that the author’s wealth of im- 
agery, always superabundant, lavishes 
its most profound and incessant ex- 
uberance. 

For such phrases as “the drunken ful- 
ness of streaming stars in the great bed 
of heaven”; “Oh! my folly, folly; oh! 
Eternal Juggler”; “Oh! wind crucified be- 
neath the nails of the stars”; “the flesh 
scorched in the burning tunic of a terrible 
desire’; “the sad towns crucified on the 
great crossed arms of the white road,” 
are not mere isolated flashes of poet- 
ical riches, but casual samples of an 
cpulence displaying itself on this same 
grandiose scale throughout every line 
of every poem. Note, also, that the 
poet has completely fused himself with 
the whole scientific universe. He will 
thus portray man in the terms of some 
dynamic entity of mechanical science, 
which as likely as not will itself be 
represented in terms of humanity. 
Contrast, for instance, such phrases as: 
“Les géantes pneumatiques de |!’Or- 
gueil,” or “train fougueux de mon 
ame,” 
with: 


“Colonnes de fumée, 
de négre, 

annelés d’étincelles et de rubis sang- 
lants.” 

To sum up the essential character of 
“Destruction,” we would say that, re- 
leasing poetry from the shackles 
of the conventional subject-matter, the 
conventional language and the conven- 
tional metres to which it had so long 
been confined, it lays the hitherto un- 
travelled lines of the speed and beauty 
of the whole of modern civilization, 
with all its unexplored scientific and 
psychological regions, as it sings the 
rushing rhapsody of the whole spirit 
of the twentieth century. 

“I bid ye pant your fury and your 
spleen, 

I reck not the long roarings of your 
wrath, 


immenses bras 
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O galloping Simoons of my ambition, 

Who heavily the city’s threshold paw, 

Nor ever shall ye cross her sensual 
walls, 

Ye neigh in vain in my stopped ears, 
already 

With rosy murmurs steeped and stu- 
pefied 

(And subterranean voices of the deep), 

Like spells of freshness full of the 
sea’s song.” 

The above quotation may perhaps 
give such readers as have not the lux- 
ury of the French language some 
faint shadow of the warm charm of 
La Ville Charnelle, which, at any rate, 
from the conventional standard of or- 
dinary zesthetic beauty, represents the 
zenith of M. Marinetti’s poetical 
achievement. For in his second vol- 
ume of verse our author abandons the 
furious pace of his rushing modernity 
te sing the almost sensual beauty of a 
tropical town with “the silky murmur of 
its African sea,” “its pointed mosques of 
desire,” and its “hills moulded like the 
knees of woman, and swathed in the linen 
billows of its dazzling chalk.” The 
swift piston rhythm of “Destruction” 1s 
exchanged for a measure which, 
though untrammelled by any tight con- 
vention, is often clad in the Turkish 
trousers of some languorous rhyme, or 
slides with the voluptuous swish of 
some blank Alexandrine. But if the 
flood of images has abated its turbu- 
lence to a serener beauty, it has not 
thereby suffered any loss of volume, as 
is evidenced by such phrases as “les 
molles éméraudes de prairies injinies,”’ 
“la bouche éclatée des horizons en- 
gloutisseurs,” or “jusqu’ au volant trap- 
éze de ce grand vent gymnaste.” 

Or take the following passage from 
“The Banjoes of Despair and of Ad- 
venture”: 


“Elles chantent, les benjohs 
stériques et sauvages, 

comine des chattes énervées. par 
. Yodeur de l’orage. 

Ce sont des négres qui les tiennent 


hy- 
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empoignées violemment, comme on 
tient 

une amarre que secoue la bourrasque. 

Elles miaulent, les benjohs, sous leurs 
doigts frénétiques, 

et la mer, en bombant son dos d’hippo- 
potame, 

acclame leurs chansons par des flic- 
tlacs sonores 

et des renaclements. 

More aerie and fantastic in their 
radiance are the “Little Dramas of 
Light,’ which in the same volume 
play outside the walls of La Ville 
Charnelle. For pushing the pathetic 
fallacy to the extreme limit of panthe- 
ism, or anthropomorphism, as one 
cares to put it, our author constructs 
his miniature scenes out of the inter- 
play of plants, elements, and the very 
fabrics of human invention, all par- 
ticipating in something of the mingled 
dash, despair, and desire which go to 
weave the somewhat complex tissue of 
our ultra-modern humanity. 

Even the titles of a few of these 
delicate poems give some idea of their 
darting beauty: “The Foolish Vines 
and the Greyhound of the Firmament” 
(the Moon), “The Life of the Sails,” 
“The Death of the Fortresses,” “The 
Folly of the Little Houses,” “The Dy- 
ing Vessels,” “The Japanese Dawn,” 
“The Courtesans of Gold” (the Stars). 

Observe, also, the eminently twen- 
tieth-century temperament of the “co- 
quettish vessels” who, “half-clothed in 
their ragged sails, and playing like 
urchins with the incandescent ball of 
the sun,” have yet experienced “amid 
the disillusioned smile of the 
autumn evenings” the desire for a 
fuller and more tumultuous life than Is 
afforded by the “ventriloquist solilo- 
quies of the gurgling waters of the 
quays.” 


“C'est ainsi, c’est ainsi que les jeunes 
Navires 

implorent affolés délivrance 

en s’esclaffant de tous leurs linges 
bariolés, 














claquant au vent comme les lévres 
brfilées de fiévre. 

Leurs drisses et leurs haubans se 
raidissent 

tels des nerfs trop tendus qui grincent 
de désir, 

ear ils veulent partir et s’en aller 

vers la tristesse affreuse (qu’importe?) 
inconsolable 

et (qu’importe?) infinie 

davoir tout savouré et tout maudit 
(qu’importe?).” 

We can perhaps best formulate the 
dynamic élan de vie which pulses 
through every line of M. Marinetti’s 
poems by indulging in the perversion 
of the great line of Baudelaire, so that 
we can give to our poet for his motto: 


“Je hais la ligne qui tue le mouve- 
ment.” 

M. Marinetti’s activity, however, is 
not limited to the sphere of verse. In 
1905 he published Le Rei Bombance 
(Mercure de Frence), a satiric tragedy, 
compound of the scarcely harmonious 
temperaments of Rabelais and Maeter- 
linck, a wild extravaganza of an- 
thropophagy and resurrection, which 
satirizes the prominent figures in con- 
temporary Italian politics, including 
the recently dead Crispi, Ferri, and 
Tenatri, and contains withal a pro- 
found undercurrent of sociological 
truth. Poupées Electriques (Sansot), fol- 
lowed in 1909, a play which, with all 
its brilliance and.originality, somehow 
just misses the real dramatic pitch. 

Far more significant are the belles 
lettres of Les Dieux s’ en vont, D’ An- 
nunzio reste (Sansot, 1908), with its 
steely dash of style and its criticism at 
once singularly acute and delightfully 
malicious of the official protagonist of 
all Italian culture, and the recently 
published Futurisme (Sansot, 1911). 

But of all the works of M. Mari- 
netti, the most impressive is the great 
prose epic, Mafarka Le Futuriste. It is 
in the three hundred pages of this 
novel, which describes the destructive 
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and creative exploits of a militant and 
intellectual African prince, that the 
Futurist leader has given the most 
complete expression to the vehement 
surge of his genius. In this book the 
spirits of the East and of the West 
strangely combine. The gross heat of 
an African sun beats incessantly 
down upon these torrid pages, yet 
even the most Oriental passages have 
such an Homeric freshness of epic 
Sweep as to render them immeasur- 
ably cleaner than the sniggering inde- 
cencies of not a few of even the more 
fashionable and respectable of our 
lady novelists. Incident follows on 
incident, adventure on adventure, with 
the magic bewilderment of some 
Arabian night, an Arabian night illum- 
ined by the galvanic current of some 
twentieth-century genie, as it flashes 
image after image on the multi-colored 
sheet of some dancing cinematograpb. 
The style bounds with a lithe male 
crispness, to which even the luxuriant 
and self-complacent flowers of d’An- 
nunzio himself seem at times to offer 
in comparison but rank and androgy- 
nous beauties. 

How admirable, for instance, is such 
a passage as: 

“And Mafarka-el-Bey bounded for- 
ward, with great elastic steps, sliding 
on the voluptuous springs of the 
wind and rolling—like a word of vic- 
tory—in the very mouth of God.” 
or such a perfect Homeric simile as: 

“All the beloved sweetness of his 
vanished youth mounted in his throat, 
even as from the courtyard of schools 
there mount the joyous cries of chil- 
dren towards their old masters, lean- 
ing over the parapet of the terrace, 
from which they see the flight of the 
vessels upon the sea.” 
or such a perfect description as: 

“Et d’en haut descendaient les 
rayons des étoiles des milliers de 
chainettes dorées_ tintinnabulantes, 


qui balancaient au ras de l'eau leurs 
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tremblants reflets, innombrables veil- 
leuses.” 

But the wondrous story of how 
Mafarka-el-Bey exhorted to the work 
of war the thousands of his wallowing 
soldiers from the putrescent bed of 
that dried-up lake; of how, disguising 
himself as an aged beggar, he visited 
the camp of the negroes; of the mon- 
strous tale which he there told his 
Ethiopian foes; of the stratagem by 
which he drew the two pursuing wings 
of the infatuated army to the stupen- 
dous shock of an internecine collision; 
of how:-he annihilated the maddened 
hordes of the Hounds of the Sun with 
the stones flung by the mechanical 
giraffes of War; of the Neronian ban- 
quet in the grotto of the Whale's 
Belly; of the agonized hydrophobic 
death of his brother Magamal, the 
light of his eyes; of the nocturnal 
journey in which he conveyed across 
the sea his brother’s body in a sack to 
the land of the Hypogeans; of the 
Futurist Discourse which he there 
held; of his passing encounter with the 
fellahin Habibi and Luba; of how, dis- 
daining the more banal method of 
filial creation, he compelled the 
weavers of Lagahourso and the smiths 
of Milmillah to make the body of that 
Airgod Gazourmeh whose spirit he 
had fashioned out of the glory of his 
own unaided brain, and of how he dried 
exultantly, brushed away beneath the 
gigantic wings of his son, as it flew 
like some hilarious parricide into the 
clear infinitude, is it not all written in 
the pages of Mafarka Le Futuriste— 
E. Sansot & Cie., ‘Paris, 3 fr. 50 c.? 

Note also the religious exultation of 
martial and intellectual energy whose 
hoarse prayer is uttered on almost 
every page. For Mafarka is the 
prophet of that “new voluptuousness 
which shall have rid the world of love 
when he shall have founded the reli- 
gion of the concrete will and of the 
heroism of every single day.” 


Space vetoes any detailed considera- 
tion of the other Futurist poets, but 
We would mention in particular the 
Poesie Electriche of Govoni, the Ranoc- 
chie Turchine of Cavacchioli, the 
Aeroplani of Buzzi, the Revolverate of 
Lucini, and the Incendiario of Aldo 
Palazzeschi. 

If, finally, we may speculate on the 
Future of Futurism, its real prospects 
and its real significance are to be 
found in the fact that though extrava- 
gant and aggressive, it is in essence a 
concentrated manifestation of the 
whole vital impetus of the twentieth 
century. Its relationship to Nietzs- 
cheanism we thave already examined. 
Almost equally close is its affinity to 
the standpoints of such representative 
spirits of the real genius of this par- 
ticular age as Verhaeren and Mr. 
Wells, Verhaeren, the gazer on “the 
Multiple Splendor of. the Tumultuous 
Forces of the Visages of Life,” with 
his motto, “Life is to be mounted and 
not to be descended; the whole of life 
is in the straining upwards,” who ex- 
presses in the laboring majesty of his 
verse the whole raging complex of our 
psychological and material civilization; 
Mr. Wells, too, the glorifier of all the 
new machinery of our scientific fabric; 
Mr, Wells, who, with all his intoxica- 
tion for the “gigantic snytheses of 
life,” expresses himself most effectu- 
ally by the maxim, “The world exists 
for and by initiative, and the method 
of initiative is individuality.” 

Even if we go to more concrete and 
more topical manifestations, there is 
not wanting evidence that the fiery 
blast of the Futurists is fanned by the 
huge bellows of our own laboring 
Zeitgeist. 

If, indeed, we may meddle with the 
very latest metaphysical terminology, 
we would suggest that it is by a singu- 
larly brilliant and apposite stroke of 
intuition on the part of the newly dis- 
covered élan de vie, at a time which is 
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certainly moving at an unprecedented 
rapidity, at a time when the two 
great brother nations of the Teutonic 
race are preparing their rival sacrifices 
for the God of War, with all the 
mocking and drastic fraternity of a 
Cain and of an Abel; when the air is 
thick with the wings of a New and 
regenerated France; when the militant 
maenads of both the West and the 
East, under the inspiration of their 
dashing and mysterious Pythoness, are 
waging with foamy fanaticism a Holy 
War of Sex; when even one of the 
most responsible of our lawyers is co- 
quetting dangerously with, at any rate, 
the academic theory of the superior 
ethical value of Active Resistance: 
when the most venerable of our Lord 
Justices interpolates a homily on the 
Law of Change into the middle of an 
otherwise purely legal judgment; 
when the two young but not unpatri- 
otic condottieri of either political party 
are fast leaping into a more and more 
aggressive prominence; when the in- 
surgent masses of our industrial prole- 
tariat have made a vehement and not 
entirely unsuccessful charge against 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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the existing economic fabric of the 
country; when the brisk elements of 
nature have taken up, and to no small 
purpose, the insolent challenge of 
man’s casually autocratic dominion; 
when the two-faced genie of Science 
lavishes the miracles of its celestial 
or demoniacal assistance on humani- 
tarianism and on crime with the most 
paternal impartiality; when even Mr. 
Thomas Hardy attends in the pages of 
even this Review the funeral of the old 
God of pity; and when Bergsonism, 
judiciously advertised in the masquer- 
ade of a religious revival, has replaced 
the old Eternal Absolute with the 
creative activity of an endless Move- 
ment; that the Futurists should now 
exalt the sublime vehemence of war 
and the aggressive fury of youth, 
while M. Marinetti chants his strident 
Hallelujahs to the new God “of sweat 
and agony and tension,” and Signor 
Russolo and his confréres exhibit to us 
in the actual canvasses of the Sack- 
ville Galleries the rampant hordes of 
rebellion and the painting of Move- 
ment itself. 
Horace B. Samuel. 
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Vv. 

Although the sentry had struck the 
hour of seven on the gong in the 
quarter-guard, a glittering, swirling 
column of dust still rose from the rid- 
ing-school of Pollock’s Horse, and the 
spectral forms of moiling men and toil- 
ing horses could be dimly descried 
laboring round in the stinging, choking 
atmosphere. In the centre of the ring, 


like an equestrian statue in a dust- 
storm, was Captain Dallas, the Adju- 
tant, the power controlling this dread 
circus, hot and covered with tan, yet 
grimly patient and watchful. 

It was bad enough trying to knock 
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raw Punjabis into shape, but it was 
still harder that one Simpkins, who 
had just been sent to the regiment 
with a 'Varsity Commission, should be 
unable to stick on a horse. Dallas did 
not mind giving up an evening’s polo 
for the sake of his recruits, but he 
grudged Simpkins his share in the 
sacrifice. 

“Halt!” 

The rotation ceased abruptly and 
the pall of dust slowly drifted away 
across the evening sky, leaving seven 
men and seven horses nervously blink- 
ing at the god in the centre. What- 
ever services Simpkins’ rowing sinews 
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might have rendered during the pre- 
vious lustrum, it was painfully evident 
that his riding muscles had not coped 
successfully with the forces of gravi- 
tation during the last five minutes. 
Dust and sweat had coagulated on 
his face and hair, and he could hardly 
conceive himself to be that same Simp- 
kins who in a previous and less stren- 
uous existence had strolled down the 
High arm-in-arm with a Half-Blue. 

Dallas sat in silence for five min- 
utes, while the lazy flicking of his 
hunting-lash kept seven horses and 
seven men in a state of tremulous ap- 
prehension. 

“Cross your stirrups!” 

Seven heads stooped to the unwel- 
come task, and seven half-suppressed 
sighs embarked on the breeze. 

There is a freemasonry among sa- 
hibs in India, and Dallas thought it 
time to throw Simpkins a bone. 

“Stick to it, Simpkins!” he said. 
“Last lap! Look out for the Joy 
Wheel this time, and don’t dismourt 
before the word of command.” 

Simpkins ventured on a sickly smile. 

Dallas gave the command, “Walk! 
March!” and then, by a skilful imi- 
tation of a camel gargling, produced 
that fateful monosyllable to which the 
horse ever responds more generously 
when the rider has no support beneath 
his feet:— 

“T-t-r-r-r-a-a-a-a-t!”’ 

Simpkins’ round thighs rolled to and 
fro on the saddle like piston-rods op- 
erating the unseen equine machinery. 
As he negotiated each corner of the 
school, his body gave a sort of violent 
hiccough and gradually inclined more 
and more forward, until at last, with 
his left hand resting heavily on the 
mane, he appeared to be examining 
his horse’s head for vermin. 

“Circle right!” came the swift com- 
mand. It was the Joy Wheel. Simp- 
kins’ wild clutch at elusive hair and 
leather passing from under him came 


too late, and for the third time a ’Var- 
sity Commission bit the dust. 

“Really, Simpkins,” said Dallas, 
“with your gifts you ought to join the 
Army Flying Corps. Lucky it’s soft 
falling here. Well, you will want a 
lot more of this yet. Kindergarten 
ride here at six-thirty to-morrow morn- 
ing. Come up to the Mess now and 
have a vermuth.” 

Thus the god descended from his 
pedestal and the earthworm assumed 
the attributes of man. 

After a drink in the mess-veranda 
it was time to dress for dinner, and 
Dallas walked off to his bungalow. 
When he had washed off the top coat- 
ing of dust and grime he felt a better 
man, and began to wonder whether he 
hadn’t been a little hard on Simpkins. 
His cogitations on the subject were 
cut short by a knock at the bathroom- 
door and the voice of his servant tell- 
ing him that he was wanted on the 
telephone. After his hot tiresome 
day Dallas was not inclined to perfer- 
vid haste in answering the call. He 
lingered in his bath till the joy of 
squeezing hot water on his head by the 
spongeful had lost its piquancy, then 
dressed leisurely for mess, lighted a 
cigarette, and strolled over to the quar- 
ter-guard three hundred yards away. 

When the duffadar of the guard in- 
formed him that the call came from 
Fort Tor, the adjutant’s manner 
showed considerably more alacrity. 
He snatched the receiver from the or- 
derly’s hand and learnt that Captain 
Clifton was anxious that he should go 
over to Fort Tor for the night if pos- 
sible. 

In answer to his inquiries he dis- 
covered that Clifton had just left the 
Fort, taking every man with him ex- 
cept such as sufficed for a bare garri- 
son. 

There was no more loitering now. 
Dallas ran back to his bungalow, and 
changed into khaki while his charger 




















was being brought round. He scrib- 
bled a hasty note to the Colonel, and 
told his orderly to have two troopers 
sent after him along the road to Fort 
Tor. His well-trained bearer stood 
ready with revolver-sling and water- 
bottle, and Dallas was in the saddle 
and away with a clatter, lost in the 
gathering darkness. 

At Fort Tor there was a horse wait- 
ing for him saddled and bridled, and 
three sowars with orders to escort him, 
who had suffered an agony of anxiety 
lest he should come too late. Their 
delight at seeing him rekindled Dal- 
las’s eagerness to push on. For six 
weary miles they rode at a walking 
pace along a winding nulla half 
blocked with boulders and hummocks 
of spear-grass, where no mount but a 
country-bred could have kept its feet 
in the darkness. Then they were com- 
pelled to dismount, for the track 
which still followed the same water- 
course grew steeper and more slippery, 
and Dallas realized that he had passed 
in behind the curtain of foothills. No 
sound of firing reached their ears. 

“Yau daz ham ne dé shivé,” at 
length remarked one of the escort in 
a subdued tone of surprise. “There 
has not been a single ‘daz’ from a 
rifle.” 

Dallas made no comment. He pre 
ferred his own thoughts, and was not 
to be lured into conversation. 

Daz! What a word, compared with 
the virile English “bang!” But the 
Briton has only christened the report 
which deafens him at the butt-end of 
his rifle. The long-suffering Pathan 
has studied sound at the target end. 
Daz! It is the dull thud of a distant 
discharge and the simultaneous buzz 
of lead whistling past startled ears. 

Progress became painfully slow, 
and the four men clambered on ex- 
changing not a word. 

Far ahead Dallas could see a flick- 
ering light playing faintly along the 
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topmost cliffs. Then by some strange 
telepathy he was conscious of there 
being men somewhere near him. 
The picket challenged quietly and 
without excitement, and the four men 
struggled on and upwards. 

It was after midnight when Dallas 
at length stood by the side of his friend 
behind a boulder at the edge of a 
deep ravine. 

“Glad you could come,” said Clifton 
fervently. “You don’t know what a 
help it is to me your being here. Take 
a look over the edge, but keep in the 
shadow and have your revolver ready. 
Sultan and Co. are in the cave oppo- 
site.” 

It was a strange scene which met 
Dallas’s gaze. At his feet along the 
edge of the cliff fifty of Clifton’s men 
lay still and purposeful with their ri- 
fles ready. A little to the right, where 
a point of rock jutted out into the bed 
of the ravine, a crackling brushwood 
fire, fed by unseen hands, was blazing 
high, so that the shadows of bush and 
boulder danced in the quivering light. 
The yellow glare illuminated every de- 
tail of the deep defile, but extin- 
guished all sense of distant objects. 
At the foot of the opposite cliff, not 
more than thirty yards away, and 
about forty feet below him, was the 
dark and narrow entrance of the cave, 
and at its mouth, full in the light, lay 
two raiders sprawling in death, still 
clutching their rifles. 

“Cliffy, old man,” said Dallas glee- 
fully, “you’ve got ’em! Have they 
holed out or will they make a rush?” 

“Practically certain to during the 
night. But I think we're ready for 
that.” He pointed to the men at his 
feet. “I have other parties in the ra- 
vine quite close, and there are wire 
trips on both sides.” 

Dallas nodded approval. 

“This isn’t war,” he said. “This is 
business! Reminds me of taking a 
wasp-nest. How did you do it? Are 
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you sure they’re there? They don’t 


seem lively.” 
“You should have heard them curs- 


ing and abusing us half an hour ago. 
They’re probably talking over their 
plans now.” 

During this conversation not for 
one instant did Clifton’s eye quit the 
dark doorway. Except for the crack- 
ling and sputtering of the great fire, 
there was no sound to be heard. The 
two officers were outwardly calm, but 
every nerve was tense with suppressed 
excitement. * 

A voice from the cave reverberated 
through the night, clearly intoning the 
“qalima,” the formula of the Mahom- 
edan faith. On the cliff there was a 
rustle of rifles being brought to posi- 
tion. The voice continued— 

“Aji Musulmanano! Why are you 
deceived, and why do you serve the in- 
fidel dogs? We are servants of the 
Prophet, on whom be peace! We are 
ghazis and fight the Holy War. If 
you let us depart, your reward is Para- 
dise. If you oppose us, you will burn 
in Hell!” 

There is always a danger that the 
ignorant and superstitious may be 
stirred by such inflammatory appeals. 
Pir Badshah rose quickly and spoke 
sternly as a minister of heavenly 
wrath. 

“Accursed thieves and murderers! 
By what right do you speak of God 
and His Prophet! You have broken 
every law of the Koran-i-sharif, and 
your lives are forfeit. I am a Pir and 
an old man. God grant this vermin 
be slain before my eyes, so that I may 
die happy!” 

He fired a pistol-shot into the mouth 
of the cave. 

Pir Badshah was indeed an asset to 
the border forces. 

Inside the cave the raiders began to 
chant the spirited ballad of the Tirah 


war— 
“Ai khalqo Islam, da kufr jang de!” 





“What guts they’ve got!” said Dal- 
las; “I believe they’ll rush soon.” 

“I'm not sure,” said Clifton thought- 
fully. “I was rather expecting some- 
thing else first.” 

And something else did come first. 
The ballad ended in a prolonged wav- 
ering note. There was a pause of ex- 
pectancy. Then suddenly, right in the 
very mouth of the cave, a deep voice 
shonted, “Sirkar! Sirkar!” 

Clifton checked Dallas’s revolver arm 
and blew his whistle. <A tall black- 
bearded figure dashed out from the 
cave into the ravine and ran towards 
the fire. On that instant there was 
a deep howl of rage inside the cave. 
The traitor was revealed at last. A 
giant form came hurtling into the light 
in pursuit. Amid a hail of bullets he 
discharged his rifle at the retreating 
figure and then sank limply to earth. 
The firing ceased, and there was a 
rattle of rifles being reloaded. 

Tor Ghulam stood by the fire dazed 
and half-blinded but unscathed. 

Clifton had a whispered colloquy 
with Pir Badshah. Tor Ghulam was 
to receive his price at once and be al- 
lowed freedom to go. 

“That man,” said Clifton, turning 
to Dallas, “was our informer.” 

“Sorry he saved his skin, the dirty 
cad!” exclaimed Dallas, thereby prov- 
ing once again that the sun never sets 
on the laws of cricket. 

“Well, perhaps,” whispered Clifton. 
“Yet he was such a fine, fearless-eyed 
ruffian. Nothing of the sneak about 
him, and brave as a lion. I can’t un- 
derstand his motives. Apparently Sul- 
tan refused him a proper share of the 
loot. He must have been deuced hard- 
up to do this job. Curious how he 
broke down and cried about it. He 
showed me this cave and gave the 
whole business away as far as he 
could. Refused to have anything to do 
with anybody excepting me, which 
makes the whole business rather grati- 
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fying. I was able to work out this 
scheme days before and had this place 
watched. The gang turned up this 
afternoon and put out a sentry over 
the cave to watch the ravine. But, 
as you can see, the cliff on this side is 
slightly higher, and can’t be got at 
from the ravine unless you go a long 
way round. That is where they slipped 
up. ‘Lack of attention to detail,’ as the 
Colonel says! We got to this cliff with- 
out going near the ravine and bagged 
the sentry. Those two fellows lying 
down there came out of the cave. The 
others preferred to wait for nightfall. 
That’s where the fire’ comes in use- 
ful.” 

Pir Badshah came up in a state of 
rapturous agitation. The man who 
had just been shot was thought to be 
Sultan himself. 

Clifton looked over the cliff at the 
fallen son of Anak. He lay face 
downwards with his mighty arms 
and legs extended. 

“We ought to know for certain,” 
said Clifton. ¢¥It makes a difference. 
Send a man down to put a rope round 
him.” 

A sepoy deftly obeyed the order, 
and the huge carcase was hauled to 
a place of inspection. Presently Pir 
Badshah returned holding up a sig- 
net-ring. 

“Mubarak shah, sahib! It is Sul- 
tan at last!” He seized his officer’s 
hand and placed the ring on his un- 
resisting finger. Clifton relieved the 
men along the cliff and said to Dallas, 
“There will be no rush now.” 

Sultan at last! For a moment his 
thoughts were too deep to admit of 
words. Then he turned to Dallas with 
an abrupt and irrelevant question. 
“Tommy, will you be my best man?’ 

Dallas gasped. 

“What, you don’t mean to say.... 
What, Miss Scallon?.... Well, I am 
glad!...Oh, I have been an opaque 
idiot! . . . I thought it was all off! 


You never came in, you know!... 
Cliffy, I am glad! This is absolutely 
the Great Slam!” 

Meanwhile Tor Ghulam was press- 
ing onward through the darkness. 
This was not the time to follow cir- 
cuitous mountain tracks. He held to 
the valleys past wakeful towers and 
barking watch-dogs, heeding neither. 
To win his race against the sun he 
must scorn all risks. The firmament 
rolled westward, and he sped onward 
with ever and anon an anxious glance 
behind him towards his pursuer, the 
day that was to dawn. In his weary 
and battered body lurked grim resolve 
unshaken. To lighten his load he had 
even abandoned his rifle. Then at 
last, as he crossed the pass at the head 
of the valley, the glimmer of false 
dawn showed pale in the eastern sky. 
He prayed as he hastened down the 
hill that the merciful darkness might 
veil the deed he had to do. The false 
dawn faded to a deeper gloom as he 
scaled the wall of his courtyard. 
Not a sound disturbed the silence 
of the night, while the sleep of in- 
nocence passed into the sleep of 
death. 

The true dawn peeped over the 
mountain-tops and cast its radiance 
on the home that was no more. Tor 
Ghulam crept out through the gateway 
with his ironworker’s tools under his 
arm, and blinded by tears stumbled 
down the pathway to his exile. 


VI. 


Altogether it was the best bit of 
work on the border for many a long 
year. Sultan’s gang had been a 
highly irritant thorn in the Imperial 
flesh, and the Government of India de- 
clared itself “particularly gratified at the 
acumen with which Captain E. Clifton 
had controlled and utilized his intel- 
ligence system, and considered that 
his methods might well serve as a 
model to Frontier officers.” 
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Nobody needs to be told that the 
Station Prophetess duly earned her 
twenty rupees for two sparkling col- 
umns on the Border Bride and Bride- 
groom, but that was not till six months 
later, when Bertha came back from 
Kashmir, to be duly invested with the 
powers and title of Mrs. Clifton as a 
necessary preliminary to accompany- 
ing Captain Clifton on a year’s fur- 
lough. Subadar Pir Badshah had 
long since earned his pension, and felt 
himself too old to face the task of un- 
derstanding the temperament of yet 
another sahib. As a reward for his 
distinguished services he received the 
title of Khan Bahadur and a grant of 
land, in addition to his pension. 

Largely on his recommendation, Bar- 
akzai, who was now a Jemadar, was 
appointed to succeed him. 

Their final conversation over the 
hookah at Fort Tor deserves record. 

Jemadar Barakzai was in reproach- 
ful mood. “Khan Sahib,” he said, 
“though you have done much for me, 
yet I nourish a grievance, as you well 
know. When you went to Lagmar I 
alone was in your secret. You come 
back and you tell me nothing. How 
can your pupil learn?” 

“Jemadar Sahib,” said Pir Badshah 
blandly, “is it beyond your poor brains 
to understand what is plain to all 
men? Tor Ghulam was bribed and 
turned informer. Clifton Sahib has 
won great credit. and the Commis- 
sioner Sahib has bestowed his daugh- 
ter upon him as a reward. Is it not 
even as we desired?” 

There was a silence. Barakzai gave 
a sniff of well assumed indifference. 

“Very good, Khan Sahib! Then you 
leave me here to find out for myself. 
That will] not be difficult.” 

Pir Badshah frowned darkly at the 
prospect. 

“Why do you think there is anything 
to find ont?’ he asked. 
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“Tor Ghulam was not bribed,” said 
Barakzai with sudden emphasis. 
“That night on the cliff, when you paid 
him his price, he flung down the bag 
if gold. You picked it up and he went 
off.” 

Pir Badshah’s expression betrayed no 
emotion. “Barakzai,” he said softly af- 
ter a pause, “it has long been in 
my mind to speak to you of this mat- 
ter, remembering that you are my pu- 
pil and have good sense. But it must 
be a secret under God’s seal, for the 
sahibs do not understand these things 
and have strange notions. There- 
fore you must promise upon the 
blessed Koran that you will never 
speak of what you know and of what 
you now learn. The Governor of Lag- 
mar is no fool. Together we discussed 
every man in the gang and weighed 
well every scheme. Tor Ghulam was 
a wretched low-born iron worker, who 
had presumed to marry an Afghani 
and had got wind in his head. What 
better than to poison his ears with 
rumors that his wife had an intrigue 
with Sultan? It was my scheme. It 
was an inspiration!” 

“Excellent, excellent!” interjected 
Barakzai, striking both palms on his 
knees. “So excellent that it is indeed 
very excellent!” 

“But the Governor carried the 
scheme out. He is no fool. It was 
perfect. The credulous fool fell into 
the trap. It was a game of chess.” 

Both laughed gleefully. 

“I suppose he killed his wife,” said 
Barakzai, still nodding approval. 

“Well, you know what Afghans do. 
There are pawns in every game. The 
sahibs would not understand.” 

The Khan Sahib unlocked a little 
niche cupboard in the wall and rever- 
ently drew forth a package enveloped 
in folds of dirty red cloth. 

“Swear now, Barakzai, 
blessed Koran!” 

J. L. Maffey, I. C. 8. 


on the 
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JANE AUSTEN." 


In many ways Jane Austen must be 
considered singularly blessed. The 
manner in which from generation to 
generation her descendants respect 
her memory is, we imagine, precisely 
that which she would have chosen for 
herself—and she would have been 
hard to please. In 1870 the Memoir 
by her nephew gave us not only the 
facts of her life, but reproduced the 
atmosphere in which that life was lived 
so instinctively that his book can never 
be superseded; and now once more 
the son and grandson of that nephew 
show themselves possessed to the full 
of the family taste and modesty. In this 
final biography, for surely no other will 
be possible, they have brought to- 
gether all that is known about Jane 
Austen, basing their narrative, of 
course, upon the original memoir but 
completing it with the letters which 
appeared in Lord Brabourne’s two 
volumes, and adding certain other let- 
ters, traditions, and family histories. 
By doing so they have given depth and 
perspective to the figure which we 
see in our mind’s eye; to say that they 
have told us anything fresh about her 
would not be true. Miss Cassandra 
Austen put that effectively beyond 
their power. To her alone did Jane 
Austen write freely and impulsively; 
to her she must have expressed the 
hopes and, if the rumor is true, the 
one keen disappointment of her life; 
but when Miss Cassandra Austen 
grew old and suspected that a time 
might come when strangers would be 
curious about her sister’s private af- 
fairs, she burnt, at great cost to her- 
self, every letter which could gratify 
their curiosity. The letters which re- 
main exist simply because she thought 

* “Life and Letters of Jane Austen.” By 
W. and R. A. Austen-Leigh. (Smith, Elder. 
10s. 6d. net.) 


“Old Friends and New Faces.” By Sybil G. 
Brinton. (Holden aud Hardingham, 6s.) 


that no one, not even the nephews and 
nieces, would be sufficiently interested 
in Jane Austen to disturb them. Had 
she guessed that they would not only 
be read but published, that many 
thousands would enjoy the wit and 
ransack every sentence for revelations, 
we may be sure that she would have 
flung them also on to the flames with 
one sweep of her arm. 

This being so, we are aware that 
it is a confession which is made when 
we say that we are sufficiently inter- 
ested in Jane Austen to wish to know 
everything that is possible to know 
about her. We are grateful to little 
Philadelphia Austen, who describes 
Jane “not at all pretty and very prim, 
unlike a girl of twelve. . . . Jane is 
whimsical and affected”; and to old 
Mrs. Mitford, who remembered the 
Austens as girls and knew Janeas “the 
prettiest, silliest, most affected, hus- 
band-hunting butterfly she ever remem- 
bers,” and to Mrs. Mitford’s properly 
anonymous friend who 


visits her now [and] says that she has 
stiffened into the most perpendicular, 
precise, taciturn piece of “singie bles- 
sedness” that ever existed, and that, 
until “Pride and Prejudice” showed 
what a precious gem was hidden in 
that unbending case, she was no more 
regarded in society than a poker or a 
firescreen. . . . The case is very dif- 
ferent now; she is still a poker—but 
a poker of whom everybody is afraid. 
. A wit [the good lady exclaims, 
and we cannot help hoping with more 
reason than she knew of at the time], 
a delineator of character who does 
not talk, is terrific indeed! 
Of course these critics are wrong, 
but it is amusing to see as clearly as we 
do why they went wrong. Finally we 
are ready to bless Marianne Knight 
perpetually for having recalled not 
very many years ago how “Aunt Jane 
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would sit very quietly at work beside 
the fire in the Godmersham library, 
then suddenly burst out laughing, 
jump up, cross the room to a distant 
table with papers lying on it, write 
something down, returning presently 
and sitting down quietly to her work 
again.” Was it then that Mrs. Norris 
gave William “something considera- 
ble,” or Lady Bertram had the happy 
idea of sending Chapman to help Miss 
Fanny? We are grateful for trifles, 
in short, for it is by means of such tri- 
fles that we draw a little closer to the 
charm, the brilliance, the strength and 
sincerity of character that lay behind 
the novels. For the rest, we cannot 
grudge Jane and Cassandra the glance 
of satisfaction which they must cast 
at each other as after fresh scrutiny 
of that serene and smiling face we 
turn away baffled, and they know that 
their secrets are their own for ever. 
We need not be surprised that even 
the jealous Cassandra had no inkling 
of the curiosity of the generations to 
come. So lately as 1870 there was only 
one complete edition of the novels, and 
the taste for them was a gift that ran 
in families and was a mark of rather 
peculiar culture. To-day things have 
changed so far that the present biog- 
raphy is the third work about Jane 
Austen that has been published in the 
course of the year. One, by Miss 
Brinton, takes the original form of 
continuing the fortunes of the charac- 
ters and devising marriages between 
them—a work of great love and great 
ingenuity which, if taken not as fic- 
tion but as talk about Jane Austen’s 
characters, will please that select pub- 
lic which is never tired of discussing 


them. 

But the time has come, surely, when 
there is no need to bring witnesses to 
prove Jane Austen’s fame. Arrange 
the great English novelists as one will, 
it does not seem possible to bring them 
out in any order where she is not 


first, or second, or third, whoever her 
companions may be. Unlike other 
great writers in almost every way, she 
is unlike them, too, in the very slow 
and very steady rise of her reputation; 
it has been steady because there is 
probably no novelist of the nineteenth 
century who requires us to make so lit- 
tle excuse for her, and it has been slow 
because she has limitations of a kind 
particularly likely to cramp a writer’s 
popularity. The mere sight of her six 
neat volumes suggests something of 
the reason, for when we look at them 
we do not remember any page or pas- 
sage which so burnt itself into our 
minds when we read it first that from 
time to time we take the book down, 
read that sentence again, and are 
again exalted. We doubt whether one 
of her novels was ever a long toil and 
stumble to any reader with a splendid 
view at the end. She was never a reve- 
lation to the young, a stern comrade, 
a brilliant and extravagantly admired 
friend, a writer whose sentences sang 
in one’s brain and were half absorbed 
into one’s blood. And directly one has 
set down any af the above phrases 
one is conscious of the irony with 
which she would have disclaimed any 
such wish or intention. We can hear 
it in the words addressed to the 
nephew who had lost two chapters of 
his novel. “How could I possibly join 
them on to the little bit (two inches 
wide) of ivory on which I work with 
so fine a brush, as produces little ef- 
fect after much labor?’; and again in 
the famous, “Let other pens dwell on 
guilt and misery. I quit such odious 
subjects as soon as I can.” 

But however modest and conscious 
of her own defects she may be, the 
defects are there and must be recog- 
nized by readers who are as candid 
as Jane Austen herself would wish 
them to be. The chief reason why she 
does not appeal to us as some inferior 
writers do is that she has too little of 
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the rebel in her composition, too little 
discontent, and of the vision which is 
the cause and the reward of discon- 
tent. She seems dt times to have ac- 
cepted life too calmly as she found it, 
and to any one who reads her biog- 
raphy or letters it is plain that life 
showed her a great deal that was 
smug, commonplace, and, in a bad 
sense of the word, artificial. It showed 
her a world made up of big houses 
and little houses, of gentry inhabiting 
them who were keenly conscious of 
their grades of gentility, while life it- 
self consisted of an interchange of tea 
parties, picnics, and dances, which 
.eventually, if the connection was re- 
spectable and the income on each side 
satisfactory, led to a thoroughly suita- 


. ble marriage. It happens very sel- 


dom, but still it does happen, that we 
feel that the play of her spirit has been 
hampered by such obstacles; that she 
believes in them as well as laughs at 
them, and that she is debarred from 
the most profound insight into human 
nature by the respect which she pays 
to some unnatural convention. There 
are characters such as the characters 
of Elinor Dashwood and Fanny Price 
which bore us frankly; there are pages 
which, though written in excellent 
English, have to be skipped; and these 
defects are due to the fact that she is 
content to take it for granted that such 
characters and conduct are good with- 
out trying to see them in a fresh light 
for herself. 

But the chief damage which this 
conservative spirit has inflicted on her 
art is that it tied her hands together 
when she dealt with men. Her heroes 
were less the equals of her heroines 
than should have been the case, mak- 
ing allowance for the fact that so it 


- must always be when a woman writes 


of men or a man of women. It is 
where the power of the man has to be 
conveyed that her novels are always at 
their weakest; and the heroines them- 
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selves lose something of their life be- 
cause in moments of crisis they have 
for partners men who are inferior to 
them in vitality and character. A 
clergyman’s daughter in those days 
was, no doubt, very carefully brought 
up, and in no other age, we imagine, 
were men and women less at their 
ease together; still, it rests with the 
novelists to break down the barriers; 
it is they whe should imagine what 
they cannot know even at the risk of 
making themselves superbly ridicu- 
lous. Miss Austen, however, was so 
fastidious, so conscious of her own 
limitations, that wheh she found out 
that hedges do not grow in Northamp- 
tonshire she eliminated her hedge 
rather than run the risk of inventing 
one which could not exist. This is the 
more annoying because we are in- 
clined to think that she could have 
run almost all the risks and triumphed. 
In proof of this we might quote two 
passages from “Mansfield Park” (the 
first is quoted by Professor Bradley in 
his lecture to the English Association), 
where, forsaking her usual method, 
she suddenly hazards herself in a 
strange new atmosphere and breathes 
into her work a spirit of beauty and 
romance. Fanny Price standing at a 
window with Edmund breaks into a 
strange rhapsody, which begins, 
“Here’s harmony! here’s repose! here’s 
what may leave all painting and all 
music behind, and what poetry only 
can attempt to describe!” &c. And, 
again, she throws a curious atmos- 
phere of symbolism over the whole 
scene where Maria and Henry Craw- 
ford refuse to wait for Rushworth, 
who is bringing the key of the gate. 
“But unluckily,” Maria exclaims, “that 
iron gate, that ha-ha gives me a feel- 
ing of restraint and hardship. I can- 
not get out, as the starling said.” 

But these limitations are noticeable 
only when Jane Austen is committing 
herself to saying seriously that such 
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things and such people are good, which 
in the works of any writer is a dan- 
gerous moment, leading us to hold our 
breath; when she is pointing out where 
they are bad, weak, faulty,.exquisitely 
absurd she is winged and inapproach- 
able. Her heroes may be insipid, but 
think of her fools! Think of Mr. Collins, 
Mr. Woodhouse, Miss Bates, Mrs. Nor- 
ris, Mrs. Bennet, and in a lesser de- 
gree of Mrs. Allen, Lady Bertram, Sir 
William Lucas! What a light the 
thought of them will cast on the wet- 
test day! How various and individual 
is their folly! For they are no more 
consistently foolish than people in real 
life. It is only that they have a pecu- 
liar point of view, and that when 
health, or economy, or ladies of title 
are mentioned, as must frequently 
happen in the world we live in, they 
give vent to their views to our eternal 
delight; but there are a great many 
circumstances in which they do not 
behave foolishly at all. Indeed, we 
are inclined to think that the most 
painful incident in any of the novels 
is when Miss Bates’s feelings are hurt 
at the picnic, and, turning to Mr. 
Knightley, she says, “I must have 
made myself very disagreeable or she 
would not have said such a thing to 
an old friend.” Again, when they are 
discussing the study of human nature 
and Darcy remarks, “But people them- 
selves alter so much that there is 
something to be observed in them for 
ever,” Mrs. Bennet’s reply is surely a 
stroke of genius. “Yes, indeed,” cried 
Mrs. Bennet, offended by his manner 
of mentioning a country neigbhorhood, 
“T assure you there is quite as much 
of that going on in the country as in 
town.” Such is the light it throws 


upon the muddled vacuity of the poor 
lady’s mind that she ceases to be ridic- 
ulous and becomes almost tragic in 
her folly. 

It came so naturally to Jane Austen 
to describe people by means of their 
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faults that had there been a drop of 
bitterness in her spirit her novels 
would have given us the most con- 
sistently satirical picture of life that 
exists. Open them where you will, 
you are almost certain to light upon 
some passage exquisitely satirizing 
the absurdities of life—satirizing them, 
but without bitterness, partly no 
doubt because she was happy in her 
life, partly because she had no wish 
that things should be other than they 
are. People could never be too ab- 
surd, life never too full of humors 
and singularities for her taste, and as 
for telling people how they ought to 
live, which is the satiric motive, she 
would have held up her hands in 
amazement at the thought. Life it- 
self—that was the object of her ivve, 
of her absorbed study; that was the 
pursuit which filled those unrecorded 
years and drew out the “quiet inten- 
sity of her nature,” making her appear 
to the outer world a little critical and 
aloof, and “at times very grave.” 
More than any other novelist she fills 
every inch of her canvas with observa- 
tion, fashions every sentence into 
meaning, stuffs up every chink and 
cranny of the fabric until each novel 
is a little living world, from which you 
cannot break off a scene or even a 
sentence without bleeding it of some 
of its life. Her characters are so 
rounded and substantial that they 
have the power to move out of the 
scenes in which she placed them into 
other moods and circumstances. Thus, 
if some one begins to talk about 
Emma Woodhouse or Elizabeth Ben- 
net voices from different parts of the 
room begin saying which they prefer 
and why, and how they differ, and 
how they might have acted if one had 
been at Box Hill and the other at Ros- 
ings, and where they live, and how 
their houses are disposed, as if they 
were living people. It is a world, in 
short, with houses, roads, carriages, 
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hedgerows, copses, and with human 
beings. 

All this was done by a quiet maiden 
lady who had merely paper and ink at 
her disposal; all this is conveyed by 
little sentences between inverted 
commas and smooth paragraphs of 
print. Only those who have realized 
for themselves the ridiculous inade- 
quacy of a straight stick dipped in ink 
when brought in contact with the rich 
and tumultuous glow of life can ap- 
preciate to the full the wonder of her 
achievement, the imagination, the 


. (penetration, the insight, the courage, 


the sincerity which are required to 
The Times. 


bring before us one of those perfectly 
normal and simple incidents of aver- 
age human life. Besides all these 
gifts and more wonderful than any of 
them, for without it they are apt to 
run to waste, she possessed in a 
greater degree perhaps than any other 
English woman the sense of the sig- 
nificance of life apart from any per- 
sonal liking or disliking, of the beauty 
and continuity which underlies its 
trivial stream. A little aloof, a little 
inscrutable and mysterious, she will 
always remain, but serene and beauti- : 
ful also because of her greatness as 
an artist. 





THE FEDERAL INCOME-TAX IN THE UNITED STATES. 


English interest in American affairs 
during the last few weeks has not un- 
naturally been concentrated on the re- 
vision of the tariff which is still in 
progress in the House of Representa- 
tives; for with important British trade 
interests deeply involved, the ultimate 
form of the Tariff Bill will be one of 
the most important factors in the 
trade position of the immediate future. 
But concurrently with the tariff reduc- 
tions the imposition of a federal in- 
come-tax marks the beginning of an 
important modification in the system 
of American public finance which will 
have more than a mere academic in- 
terest to British investors in the 
United States. Hitherto the revenues 
of the Federal Government have been 
based on a system which seems to the 
English observer to be full of disad- 
vantages, and to run counter to almost 
all the accepted canons of sound 
finance. In the chief Federal States of 
to-day—as, e.g., the German Empire, 
the Commonwealth of Australia, and 
the United States of America—the 
Central Government has usually been 
dependent for the greater part of its 


revenue on indirect taxation—Customs, 
Excise, &c.—while the State Govern- 
ments have retained control over direct 
taxation. In view of the importance 
to trade of a uniform tariff system 
and the desirability of maintaining 
Free-trade internally, this division of 
function had some obvious advantages. 
But countries where the system ob- 
tains are discovering that there are 
very serious drawbacks in restricting 
the taxing power of the central author- 
ity in this way. Three difficulties in 
particular may be mentioned. In the 
first place, the revenue from indirect 
taxes is subject to very considerable 
variations according to the state of 
trade, causing an alteration of large 
surpluses and serious deficits. In the 
second place, the Central Government 
is deprived of the power to adjust the 
incidence of taxation as a whole ac- 
cording to “ability to pay,” and though 
in favorable circumstances it may hap- 
pen that the incidence of the direct 
taxes levied by separate States may 
redress the inequitable burden of gen- 
eral taxes levied on articles of common 
consumption, such compensation is a 
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matter of chance, and the Central Gov- 
ernment is unable to take any effective 
steps to make the tax system “fair” as 
between different classes in the nation. 
The desire to make a larger share of 
public burdens in the United States 
fall on the rich instead of on the gen- 
eral body of consumers as at present 
has been a very strong factor in bring- 
ing the present proposal to the point of 
success. Finally, the system now in 
vogue means that the revenue of the 
Central Government is dependent on 
considerations which often have noth- 
ing to do with finance, but is deter- 
mined by the tariff policy of the mo- 
ment. There have been times in the 
history of the United States when the 
Government has had so much revenue 
from the tariff that it has not known 
what to do with it, and has been en- 
couraged to indulge in extravagant and 
unnecessary expenditure. It is, indeed, 
not too much to say that the whole 
financial history of the country centres 
round the fortunes of the Treasury 
balances. A strong argument for the 
present tax is that it will afford an 
elastic element in the federal taxation 
system, which will make it possible to 
balance revenue and expenditure with 
some degree of certainty. All experi- 
ence, in fact, goes to show that for 
purposes of administration, as well as 
on grounds of equity, it is desirable to 
have a composite system of taxation. 
The immediate purpose, however, of 
the income-tax proposal in the United 
States is the same as that which led 
Sir Robert Peel to impose an income- 
tax of 7d in the £ in 1842—viz., the 
need of filling in a temporary gap in 
the revenue caused by a wholesale re- 
duction of duties. Section II. of the 
Underwood Tariff Bill provides that 
all incomes exceeding $4,000 a year of 
United States citizens residing at home 
or abroad, or foreigners residing in the 
United States, and of foreigners resid- 
ing abroad but receiving income from 
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the United States, shall be subject to 
a duty of 1 per cent. on the amount of 
income in excess of $4,000. In addi- 
tion, there is a further tax of 1 per 
cent. on all income in excess of $20,000, 
but not over $50,000; an additional 2 
per cent. on income over $50,000, but 
not over $100,000, and an additional 3 
per cent. on income over $100,000. 
There is thus to be a fixed exemption 
limit of £800 a year, and above that 
figure there is a certain amount of pro- 
gression. The calculation of the rate 
payable on any income is complicated, 
for an income of, say, $150,000 pays 
nothing on the first $4,000, it pays 1 
per cent. on the amount between $4,000 
and $20,000, 2 per cent. on the amount 
between $20,000 and $50,000, 3 per 
cent. on the amount between $50,000 
and $100,000, and 4 per cent. on the re- 
maining $50,000—i.e., this income 
would pay $4,260 in taxation, which is 
at the rate of 2.84 per cent. The high 
exemption limit and the low rate of 
duty point to a comparatively smail 
revenue from the tax, but the number 
of large incomes in the Unifed States 
is greater than in this country, and the 
Committee of Ways and Means esti- 
mates that it will bring in $70,000,000 
a year from 424,000 incomes. This es- 
timate of £14 millions compares with a 
present yield of some £70 millions from 
the Tariff, and £50 millions from In- 
ternal Excise Duties, so that the pro- 
portion of direct taxation in the Fed- 
eral system will still be small, at all 
events, in comparison with the propor- 
tions in this country, where taxation 
is about equally divided between di- 
rect and indirect imposts. 

The general administrative provi- 
sions as to returns by individuals, 
collection at the source, &c., are in 
almost all respects straightforward and 
similar to those in this country; except 
that in the important matter of the 
dividends payable on stocks and bonds 
the wording of tke Act is complex, 
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and has given rise to considerable dis- 
cussion. The principles of the law on 
this point are briefly as follows:— 
Companies, concerns, &c., are to be 
taxed on their net profits, after allow- 
ing for payment of bond interest, 
rentals, and charges. Hence, to avoid 
double taxation, companies are to de- 
duct tax in making payment to in- 
dividuals in respect of bond interest, 
but are not to deduct it from dividends 
on the proprietor’s capitdl (preference 
and ordinary shares). It would seem at 
first sight that this arrangement would 
work without discrimination against 
either bonds or stocks, as the dividends 
on stocks will presumably be reduced 
by the necessity of paying the tax, and 
it is immaterial whether one has one’s 
income reduced by receiving a lower 
rate of dividend or by a tax deduction 
for the old rate. But there is in the 
law a provision that in the case of 
bonds guaranteed to be free of tax, the 
deduction may not be made from the 
amount distributed to individuals, 
but the corporation must pay the tax 
out of profits, i. e., out of the stock- 
holders’ dividends, who will thus pay 
their own as well as the bondholders’ 
tax. Mr. Carnegie’s Steel Corporation 
bonds, for example, are guaranteed 
free of tax. The guaranteed bonds of 
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the corporation altogether bear an in- 
come charge of 35 million dollars, so 
that stockholders will have to pro- 
vide out of profits something like one 
and a-half million dollars of taxation 
in addition to the taxation on their 
own share of the profits. After the 
abortive income-tax proposal of the 
nineties many corporations guaranteed 
the immunity of their bonded indebt- 
edness in this way, and it is feared 
that the provision will mean that many 
large incomes will escape the tax alto- 
gether. The provision certainly favors 
bonds at the expense of stocks, and 
will presumably tend to divert future 
capital borrowings into this form. 

A provision which is of special in- 
terest to British investors should be 
noted. As the tax is placed on indus- 
trial concerns and not individuals, 
stockholders in American concerns can 
get no rebate on the ground that they 
draw less than £800 a year. Bond- 
holders, however, receiving small 
amounts of dividend are, presumably, 
not chargeable if their income is less 
than £800, and the amount of the tax 
will not be deducted by the company 
paying interest provided they furnish 
the company with an affidavit claiming 
exemption within 30 days prior to the 
date when the return of income is due. 
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IV.—SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 

“I suppose,” I said, “it’s too late to 
cancel this wedding now?” 

“Well,” said Celia, “the invitations 
are out, and the presents are pouring 
in, and Mother’s just ordered the most 
melting dress for herself that you ever 
saw. Besides, who’s to live in the 
flat if we don’t?’ 

“There’s a good deal in what you 
say. Still, I am alarmed, seriously 
alarmed. Look here.” I drew out a 
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printed slip and flourished it before 
her. 

“Not a writ? My poor Ronald!” 

“Worse than that. This is the St. 
Miriam’s bill of fare for weddings. 
Celia, I had no idea marriage was so 
expensive. I thought one rolled-gold 
ring would practically see it.” 

It was a formidable document. 
Starting with “full choir and organ” 
which came to a million pounds, and 
working down through “boys’ voices 
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only,” and “red carpet” to “policemen 
for controlling traffic—per policeman, 
5s.,” it included altogether some two 
dozen ways of disposing of my sav- 
ings. 

“If we have the whole menu,” I 
said, “I shall be ruined. You wouldn’t 
like to have a ruined husband.” 

Celia took the list and went through 
it carefully. 

“IT might say ‘Season,’” I suggested, 
“or ‘Press.’ ” 

“Well, to begin with,” said Celia, 
“we needn’t have a full choir.” 

“Need we have an organ or a choir 
at all? In thanking people for their 
kind presents you might add, ‘By the 
way, do you sing? Then we could 
arrange to have all the warblers in the 
front. My best man or my solicitor 
could give the note.” 

“Boys’ voices only,” decided Celia. 
“Then what about bells?” 

“T should like some nice bells. If 
the price is ‘per bell’ we might give 
an order for five good ones.” 

“Let’s do without bells. You see, 
they don’t begin to ring till we've left 
the church, so they won’t be any good 
to us.” 

This seemed to me an extraordinary 
line to take. 

“My dear Celia,” I remonstrated, 
“the whole thing is being got up not 
for ourselves, but for our guests. We 
shall be much too preoccupied to appre- 
ciate any of the good things we provide 
—the texture of the red carpet or the 
quality of the singing. I dreamt last 
night that I quite forgot about the 
wedding-ring till 1.30 on the actual 
day, and the only cab I could find to 
take me to a jeweller’s was drawn by 
a camel. Of course it may not turn out 
to be as bad as that, but it will cer- 
tainly be an anxious afternoon for 
both of us. And so we must consider 


the entertainment entirely from the 
point of view of our guests. Whether 
their craving is for champagne or 
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bells, it must be satisfied.” 

“I’m sure they’ll be better without 
bells. Because when the policemen call 
out ‘Mr. Spifkins’ carriage,’ Mr. Spif- 
kins mightn’t hear if there were a lot 
of bells clashing about.” 

“Very well, no beils. But, mind 
you,” I said sternly, “I shall insist on 
a clergyman.” 

We went through the rest of the 
menu, course by course. 

“I know what I shall do,” I said at 
last. “I shall call on my friend the 
Clerk again, and I shall speak to him 
quite frankly. I shall say, ‘Here is a 
cheque for a thousand pounds. It is 
all I can afford—and, by the way, 
you’d better pay it in quickly or it will 
be dishonored. Can you do us up a 
nice wedding for a thousand inclu- 
sive?” 

“Like the Christmas hampers at the 
Stores.” 

“Exactly. A dozen boys’ voices, a 
half-dozen of bells, ten yards of awn- 
ing, and twenty-four oranges, or ver- 
gers, or whatever it is. We ought to 
get a nice parcel for a thousand 
pounds.” 

“Or,” said Celia, “we might send 
the list round to our relations as 
suggestions for wedding presents. I’m 
sure Jane would love to give us a 
couple of policemen.” 

“We'd much better leave the whole 
thing to your father. I _ incline 
more and more to the opinion that 
it is his business to provide the 
wedding. I must ask my solicitor 
about it.” 

“He’s providing the bride.” 

“Yes, but I think he might go fur- 
ther. I can’t help feeling that the 
bells would come very well from him. 
‘Bride’s father to bridegroom—A peal 
of bells.’ People would think it was 
something in silver for the hall. It 
would do him a lot of good in business 
circles.” 

“And that reminds me,” smiled Celia, 
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“there’s been some chat about a pres- 
ent from Miss Popley.” 

I have come to the conclusion that it 
is impossible to get married decently 
unless one’s life is ordered on some 
sort of system. Mine never has been; 
and the result is that I make terrible 
mistakes—particularly in the case of 
Miss Popley. At the beginning of the 
business, when the news got round to 
Miss Popley, I received from her a 
sweet letter of congratulation. Know- 
ing that she was rather particular in 
these matters I braced myself up and 
thanked her heartily by return of post. 
Three days later when looking for a 
cheque I had lost, I accidentally came 
across her letter. “’Evings!” I cried. 
“This came days ago, and I haven't 
answered yet.” I sat down at once 
and thanked her’ enthusiastically. 
Another week passed and I began to 
feel that I must really make an effort 
to catch my correspondence up; so I 
got out all my letters of congratulation 
of the last ten days and devoted an 
afternoon to answering them. I used 
much the same form of thanks in all 
of them . . . . with the exception of 
Miss Popley’s, which was phrased 
particularly warmly. 

So much for that. But Miss Popley 
is Celia’s dear friend also. When I 
made out my list of guests I included 
Miss Popley; so, in her list, did Celia. 
The result was that Miss Popley 
received two invitations to the wed- 
ding . . . Sometimes I fear she must 
think we are pursuing her. 

“What does she say about a pres- 
ent?” I asked. 

“She wants us to tell her what we 
want.” 

“What are we to say? If we said 
an elephant——” 

Punch. 
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“With a small card tied on to his 
ear, and ‘Best wishes from Miss Pop- 
ley’ on it. It would look heavenly 
among the other presents.” 

“You see what I mean, Celia. Are 
we to suggest something worth a thou- 
sand pounds, or something worth nine- 
pence? It’s awfully kind of her, but 
it makes it jolly difficult for us.” 

“Something that might cost any- 
thing from ninepence to a thousand 
pounds,” suggested Celia. 

“Then that washes out the ele- 
phant.” 

“Can't you get the ninepenny ones 
now?” 

“I suppose,” I said, reverting to the 
subject which most weighed on me, 
“she wouldn’t like to give the men’s 
voices for the choir?” 

“No. I think a clock,” said Celia, 
“A clock can cost anything you like— 
or don’t like.” 

“Right-o. And perhaps we'd better 
settle now—When it comes, how many 
times shall we write and thank her for 
it?” 

Celia considered. 
think,” she said. 


“Four times, I 


. * al * > 


Well, as Celia says, it’s too late to 
draw back now. But I shall be glad 
when it’s all over. As I began by 
saying, there’s too much “arranging” 
and “settling” and “fixing” about the 
thing for me. In the necessary nego- 
tiations and preparations I fear I have 
not shone. And so I shall be truly 
glad when we have settled down in our 
flat. . . and Celia can restore my 
confidence in myself once more by 
talking loudly to her domestic staff 
about “The Master.” 

A. A. M. 
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From the pen of Nathaniel C. 
Fowler, Jr., and the press of Sully and 
Kieinteich, New York, come two use- 
ful manuals for the purposes for which 
they are designed. “How to Obtain 
Citizenship” is a compilation of di- 
rections to aid aliens in becoming citi- 
zens of the United States. The intend- 
ing citizen will find here full details 
of the processes necessary to acquir- 
ing citizenship; explanations of the 
naturalization laws; an outline of 
American laws and institutions; the 
full text of the Constitution; and a 
variety of information about Ameri- 
can customs and business methods. 
The sections explaining the naturaliza- 
tion laws are given in five languages, 
—-English, Italian, German, French 
and Yiddish. “The Art of Letter- 
writing” is a compendium of sugges- 
tions regarding both social and busi- 
ness correspondence, simply and often 
pungently expressed, and calculated 
to keep inexperienced letter-writers 
from making embarrassing mistakes. 
It is perhaps as a relief from these 
more serious undertakings that the 
same author presents “The Knockers’ 
Club,” an essay in fiction, of a sort. 
This is a series of rollicking sketches 
of vacation experiences, the chief 
characters in which are members of a 
well-known and highly informal] Bos- 
ton club. Mr. Fowler is not addicted 
to taking things seriously; and there 
is internal evidence to show that he 
regards himself and his book as well 
as the characters who figure in it as 
one continuous jest. 


Fresh grief and greener woe than 
the loss of the Titanic, the hithertd 
unequalled maritime disaster of a 
century, may some day fall upon the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States, but none to efface it from 


memory, and the late Colonel Archi- 
bald Gracie was wonderfully well 
fitted to be its historian. That he 
belonged to a group of her passengers 
set apart by good fortune to enjoy a 
rare opportunity for unselfish devo- 
tion opened all hearts to him. That 
the pen should have fallen from his 
dying hand ere he could write the 
summarizing chapter of his “The 
Truth about the ‘Titanic’,” further 
heightens the reader’s sensitiveness to 
the high quality informing every line 
of the volume. Still, its most con- 
spicuous excellence is not the dead 
soldier’s fitness for his self-imposed 
task, but lies in his sturdy, sensitive 
honesty. Resolved to be truthful, he 
unrelentingly insists that others shall 
be equally uncompromising. His 
last written word condemned all coui- 
donation of the failure of the indivi- 
dual to meet his responsibility. His 
own, he saw with clearness, and faced 
without hesitation, meeting it gladly. 
The world has one more legend 
of brave deeds, writes Mr. Charles 
Vail, in the “Concluding Note” which 
he affixes to the book. “His country 
bas iost a very gallant gentleman.” 
This was a spirit such as “every man- 
in-arms should wish to be”; one by 
whose sacred clay honor may well 
come to worship. The volume is sim- 
ply bound, and is illustrated with wel! 
chosen portraits, and a few pictures 
of the Titanic herself. The frontis- 
piece is a portrait of Colonel Gracie. 
Mitchell Kennerley. 


Although Miss Mary Imlay Taylor’s 
“The Long Way” centres about the 
loveless marriage of a heroine willing 
to offer that form of self-sacrifice at 
the shrine of her worthless sister, the 
most noteworthy characteristic of the 
story is the skill with which the 
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three men attracted by the two girls 
are used to throw light upon their 
distinctive traits. The three are Bel- 
haven, a worldling with a savage 
temper unsupported by moral stability; 
a millionaire, whose good fortune is 
confined to his stable and his bank 
account; and the simple, honest soldier 
who comes upon the scene just too 
late to prevent the heroine’s marriage 
to Belhaven. Different as they are, 
all three men are quite capable of 
justly appreciating the qualities of 
both sisters, but at the moment when 
a new phase of trouble is perilously 
near, the fool of the story with per- 
fectly selfish intentions, puts himself 
in motion, and brings good fortune 
to the deserving, death to the luckless, 
and a bad half-hour with an angry 
husband to himself. The author’s 
humorous casual comments on the 
foibles of the personages whom she 
exhibits are thoroughly diverting. 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Among the latest volumes in the 
“Home University Library,” of which 
Henry Holt & Co. are the American 
publishers, are a fresh and comprehen- 
sive study of “Comparative Religion” 
by J. Estlin Carpenter, Principal of 
Manchester College, Oxford, which 
gives a rapid survey of what the au- 
thor describes as “the panorama of 
religions” followed by a summary and 
comparison of the teachings of differ- 
ent religions upon the great problems 
of life and destiny; “The Literature 
of the Old Testament” by George Foot 
Moore of Harvard University, a com- 
pact outline of the history and con- 
tents of the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, which embodies the results of 
the latest investigations; an extremely 
sensible and helpful manual of sug- 
gestions on “Writing English Prose” 
by William Tenney Brewster, Profes- 
sor of English in Columbia University, 
which might well be in the hands of 
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every college student, as a mentor 
against slipshod, inaccurate and dif- 
fuse English; and a condensed, graphic 
and well-proportioned review of the 
history of the United States “From 
Jefferson to Lincoln” by William Mc- 
Donald, Professor of American His. 
tory in Brown University. 


The volume entitled “Social Idealism 
and the Changing Theology” by Ger- 
ald Birney Smith, Associate Professor 
of Christian Theology in the Divinity 
Schoo] of the University of Chicago, 
contains the substance of a course of 
lectures delivered before the Yale 
Divinity School last year. The author 
feels, as he indicates in his Introduc- 
tion, that it would be a calamity if 
the piety of the churches and the 
learning of the schools were to become 
so alienated from each other that the 
organized institutions of religion were 
willing to forego the scientific criti- 
cism and guidance which scholarship 
can furnish, and if the work of the 
scholars were to find no direct outlet 
into the religious activities of our 
time; and it is because he sees signs 
of such an alienation that he presents 
the views embodied in these lectures 
in the hope of arresting it. The au- 
thor’s aim is not destructive but re- 
constructive and his plea is for a 
moral and ethical system in accord 
with the newer ideals. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


A new novel, “Wilsam” by S. C. 
Nethersole belongs to the modern real- 
istic school of fiction but to that 
branch which believes that affection, 
loyalty, long-suffering and tenderness 
are as real as jealousy, cruelty and 
meanness of spirit. All these qualities 
may be found in this story which is 
as unhurried as life in the Kentish 
farm country, its background. From 
a wreck off the Kentish coast little 
Mercy Pardilow is cast up by the sea 
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to a life which proves hardly less cruel 
at times. Professor Mee, a student of 
strange words, calls the child Wilsam, 
for his dictionary so termed “goods 
driven ashore when no wreck or ship 
is visible, hence called Goods of God’s 
Mercy.” How Mercy grew up, first 
with a simple minded aunt, later with 
the harsh wife of her uncle, a woman 
whose love for her sons was the only 
thing not savoring of meanness in her 
nature; how she came to love and 
marry Sibert Gatehouse her cousin, 
and how their married life progressed 
with growing tragedy and final hap- 
piness, is the theme wrought out by 
the succeeding chapters. There is 
much poetry in the narrative which 
moves with almost the simplicity of 
Nature, and there is commonsense and 
common incident which give the book 
and its characters actual life. In 
many ways it is a strange book and 
whoever reads it will hold it in mem- 
ory for a long while. It is expressive 
of life in Kent and of great funda- 
mental truths which belong to every 
individual life. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


“Myself and I,” by Fannie Stearns 
Davis, a book of quiet green covers 
and smal] dimensions, will administer 
a smart shock of surprise to readers 
who approach it in the frame of mind 
suitable to the usual “slender volume 
of modern’. verse.” The _ delicate 
beauty that one reasonably expects is 
there, it is true, but beauty of an- 
other sort also, and power, and the 
magic of true poetry. Originality is 
one of the chief characteristics of the 
book, and this in the face of the fact 
that here and there are echoes of other 
poets, sometimes in a phrase, some- 
times in a metrical device, again, as 
in the fascinating “Songs of Conn the 
Fool,” in the deliberate assumption of 
the racial spirit of another literature. 


Of this originality, both in thought 
and in language, the poem that gives 
its name to the book and that other 
remarkable poem “Origin” are among 
the best examples. Perhaps even a 
more striking quality of the book is its 
combination of introspection with 
equilibrium. The poems are prodigi- 
ously introspective; even those which 
for want of a better epithet must be 
classified as “nature” poems are almost 
always subjective, while those with 
more personal themes show a complete 
abandonment to mood, and give up 
much of what is commonly considered 
self-revelation. But when all are read 
together, they give an impression of 
essential poise. Highly, now and then 
almost wildly, imaginative they are, 
but never weak-headed; ecstatic some- 
times, but without loss of balance; 
deeply melancholy sometimes, or filled 
with most poignant pain, but never 
morbid. They breathe a strong and 
beautiful wholesomeness. Many of 
the poems have a profoundly moving 
quality. It comes over the reader in 
different ways,—sometimes with a 
tender and gentle touch upon the 
heart, as in “Not for Your Sakes,” 
“To Lonely Youth,” “Tall Lilac- 
Tree beside My Door,” and “The Glad 
Day,” sometimes with a _ stronger 
clutch, as in “I Lay beneath the Apple 
Tree,” “The Nights,” “Beyond Recall,” 
“Oh Never Shut Your Door on Me,” 
and “Faith.” But the most obvious 
charm of the book lies ‘in its perfect 
reproduction of out-door beauty. The 
still white star over the hill, the Red 
Road in autumn, the blueness of the 
sky behind apple tree boughs, the 
warm, sweet daisy-field, the whistle 
of the meadow-lark, the pines march- 
ing up the mountain,—all have utter 
reality. Truly “sky-music, earth-music, 
tree-music tremulous” flows from this 
magical Pipe o’ Dreams. The Mac- 
millan Co. 











